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LITBRALTURB. 


THE HOROSCOPE. 


BY BPLEANORA LOUISA MONTAGU. 

It was a tale told long ago,— 
The lips that breathed are clay ; 

Yet hears my heart their whisper low, 
As on that far-off day. 

Oh! sported with in childhood’s hour 
And trifled with in youth, 

Come back, in all thy prophet-power, 
Thou dim, old tale of truth ! 





My tears flow warm upon the page 
That tells of ‘ trial past,” 
Of ‘‘ weary wars’ the heart should wage,’ 
Yet, ‘conquering, rise at last ;""— 
When Hope—the lost one of the soul— 
Should win through dread and doubt, 
And all life’s heavy martyr-scroll 
By love be blotted out! 


ox My brow the mountain-wind plays o'er 

That played about the child,— 

The child I was—but am no more, 
Save ina heart as wild! 

And odours, borne upon the breeze, 
Sweep by me as of old ;— 

But sweeter—sweeter things than these, 
Those dead old lips foretold. 


From clefted rock the pale blue flower 
Springs in thy native land,— 

The land mapped out, in mystic hour, 
By that cold prophet-hand :— 

That rock doth precious meanings hide, 
Oh! dear as they are true ! 

That flower—whose weakness is its pride— 
It hath its meanings, too ! 





Oh! firm and strong, yet riven rock ! 
Oh! broken by the storm! 

One flower, unshattered by the shock, 
Shall twine around thy form ! 

In vain, oh, world! thy desert air 
May round that ruin sweep,— 

The plant that finds a shelter there, 
Hath struck its roots too deep ! 


THE POPPY. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 

The man who roams by wild-flower’d ditch or hedge, 

Skirting the mead, 
Or treads the corn-field path, along its edge, 

May mark a weed, 
Whose rugged scarlet gear might well denote 
A road-side beggar in a soldier's coat. 








Hence, terms misplaced, and thoughts disparaging ! 
O Poppy-flower ! 
Thou art the Croesus of the field—its king— 
A mystic power, 
With emblems deep, and secret blessings fraught, 
And potent properties that baffle thought. 


When thy hues catch, amid the growing corn, 
The traveller's eye, 
‘““Weeds! weeds!” he cries, and shakes his head in scorn 
But when on high 
The grain uplifts its harvest-bearing crest, 
The poppy’s hidden, and the taunt suppress’d, 
So, when our early state is poor and mean, 
Our portion small, 
Our scarlet-blushing moral weeds are seen, 
And blamed by all ; 
But as we rise in rank we win repute, 
Our faults gold-hidden—our accusers mute. 


Why does the poppy with its chaliced store 
Of opiate rare 

Flush in the fields, and grace the hovel door, 
But to declare, 

That from the city’s palaces forlorn, 

Sleep flies to bless the cottage in the corn. 


And oh ! how precious is the anodyne, 

Its cells exude, 
Charming the mind's disquietude malign 

To peaceful mood, 
Soothing the body's anguish with its balm, 
Lulling the restless into slumbers calm. 


What ! though the reckless suicide—oppress'd 
By fell despair, 
Tums toa poison-cup thy chalice, bless’d 
With gifts so rare, 
And basely flying. while the brave remain, 
Deserts the post God gave him to maintain. 


Such art perverted does but more enhance 
That higher power, 
Which, planting by the corn—man’s sustenance, 
The poppy flower, 
Both in one soil—one atmosphere their breath, 
Rears, side by side, the means of life and death! 





Who, who can mark thee, Poppy ! when the air 
Fans thy lips bright, 
Nor move his own in sympathetic prayer, 
To Him whose mighit 
Combined the powers—O thought bewild’ring deed ! 
Of death—sleep—health—oblivion—in a weed ! 





RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH.—VOL. IL 
(Second Notice 

Amid ‘The Moors,” that ‘vast wilderness,” Christopher North riots and 

revels in the exuberance of his delight, down river and up loch, chronicling 

every sight and sound, and flooding the whole with the sunlight of his genius 

From his eloquent dissertation on the mountains, and the glens, and the fo- 

vests, and the streams that refresh and intersect these, we must 





give a few ex- | ¥ 
’ J 


tracts, as being equally applicable to those whe can find their way to the veri- 
table “ moors” themselves, and with dog and gun live over again all that is here 
said of them; and to those who cannot, but, ‘in populous city pent,” must 
content themselves with the description. 

The following is a fine blending of the real with the imaginative ,— 

‘“* Why, we are now in Glen-Etive—and sitting with our sketch-book at the 
mouth of ourtent. Our oft-repeated passionate prayer, 

‘O for a lodge in some vast wilderness !’ 

has once more, after more than twenty years absence, in this haunt of our fan- 
ciful youth and imaginative manhood, been granted, and Christopher, he thinks 


could again bound along these cliffs like a deer. Ay, wellnigh quarterofa | 


century has elapsed since we pitched this selfsame snow-white tent amid the 
purple heather by the Linn of Dee. How fleetly goes winnowing on the air 
even the weariest waving of time’s care-laden wings! A few yellow weather- 
stains are on the canvass—but the pole is yet sound—or call it rather mast ; 
for we have hoisted our topgallant, 
‘And lo! the silver cross, to Scotland dear,’ 

languidly lifts itselfup an ineffectual streamer in the fitful morning breezes ! 
Bold son, or bright daughter of England! hast thou ever seen a Scotch thrissil ? 
What height are you—Captain of the Grenadier Guards? Six feet four on my 
stocking soles.’ Poo—a dwarf! Stand up with your back to that stalk. Your 
head does not reach above his waist—he hangs high over you ‘his radious 
crown of rubies.’ There's a flower! dear to lady Nature above all others, 
saving and excepting the rose, and he is the rose’s husband—the guardian genii 
of the land consecrated the Union, and it has been blest. Eyeing the sun like 
an angry star that will not suffer eclipse either from light or shadow—but burns 
proud! y—fiercely—in its native lustre—storm-brightened, and undishevelled by 
the tempest-in which it swings. See it stoops beneath the blast within reach 
of your hand. Grasp it ere it recoil aloft; and your hand will be as if it had 
crushed a sleeping wasp-swarm. But you cannot crush it—to do that would 
require a giant with an iron glove. Then let it alone to dally with the wind, 
and the sun, and the rain, and the snow—all alike dear to its spears and rubies ; 
and as you lovk at the armed lustre, you will see a beautiful emblem, and a 
stately, of a people's warlike peace. The stalk indeed is slender, but it sways 
without danger of breaking in the blast ; in the calm it reposes as gently as the 
gowan at its root. The softest leaf that enfolds in silk the sweetest flower of 
the garden, not greener than those that sting not, if but tenderly you touch 
them ; for they are green as the garments of the fairies that dance by moonlight 
round the symbol of old Scotland, and unchristened creatures though they be, 
they pray heaven to let fall on the awful thrissil all the health and happiness 
that are in the wholesome stars. The dawn is softly—slowly—stealing upon 
day ; for the uprisen sun, though the edge of his disc as yet be invisible, is dif- 
fusing abroad ‘the sweet hour of prime,’ and all the eastern region is tinged 
with crimson, faint and fine as that which sleeps within the wreaths of the sea- 
sounding shells. Hark! the eagle’s earliest cry, yet in his eyry. Another 
hour, and he and his giant mate will be seen spirally ascending the skies, in 
many a glorious gyration, tutoring their offspring to dally with the sunshine, 
that when their plumes are stronger, they may dally with the storm. O, forest 
of Dalness! how sweet is thy name! Hundreds of red-deer are now lying 
half-asleep among the fern and heather, with their antlers, could our eyes now 
behold them, motionless as the birch-tree branches with which they are blended 
in their lair. At the signal-belling of their king, a hero unconquered in a hun- 
dred fights, the whole herd rises at once like a grove, and with their stately 
heads lifted aloft on the weather-gleam, snuff the sweet scent of the morning 
air, far and wide surcharged with the honey-dew yet unmelting on the heather, 
and eye with the looks of liberty the glad daylight that mantles the black mount 
with a many-coloured garment Ha! the first plunge of the salmon in the 
Rowan-tree Pool. There again he shoots into the air, white as silver, fresh 
run from thesea! For Loch-Etive, you must know, is one of the many million 
arms of ocean, and bright now are rolling in the billows of the far-heaving tide. 
Music meet for such a morn and such mountains. Siraight stretches the glen 
for leagues, and then bending through the blue gloom, seems to wind away 
with one sweep into infinitude. The great glen of Scotland—Glen-More itself 
—is not grander. But the great glen of Scotland is yet a living forest. Glen- 
Etive has few woods or none—and the want of themis sublime. For centuries 
ago pine and oaks in the course of nature all perished; and they exist now but 
in tradition wavering on the tongues of old bards, or deep down in the mosses 
shew their black trunks to the light, when the torrents join the river in spate, 
and the moor divulges its secrets as in an earthquake. Sweetly sung, thou small, 
brown, moorland bird, though thy song be but a twitter! And true to thy time 
—even to a balmy minute—art thou, with thy velvet tunic of black striped with 
yellow, as thou windest thy small but not sullen horn—by us called in our pride 
humble bee—but not, methinks, so very humble, while booming high in air in oft- 
repeated circles,wondering at our tent, and at the flag that now unfolds its gaudy 
length like a burnished serpent, as if the smell of some far-off darling heather- 
bed had touched thy finest instinct, away thou flyest straight southward to that 
rich flower-store, unerringly as the carr er-pigeon wafting to distant lands some 
love-message on its wings. Yet humble, after all, thou art ; for all day long, 
making thy industry thy delight, thou returnest at shut of day,cheerful even in 
thy weariuess, to thy ground-cell within the knoll, where, as fancy dreams, the 
fairies dwell—a silent people in the land of peace. And why hast thou, wild 
singing spiritof the Highland Glenorchy, that cheerest the long-withdrawing 
vale from Inveruen to Dalmally, and from Dalmally church-tower to the old 
castle of Kilchurn, round whose mouldering thou sweepest with more pensive 
murmur, till thy name and existence are lost in that noble loch—why hast 
thou neverhad thy bard! ‘A hundred bards have I had in bygone ages’ is thy 
reply ; ‘but the Sassenach understands not the traditionary strains, and the 
music of the Gaelic poetry is wasted on his ear.’ Songs of warand of love are 
yet awakened by the shepherds among these lonely braes ; and often when the 
moon rises over Ben Cruachan, and counts her attendant stars in soft reflection 
beneath the still waters of that long inland sea, she hears the echoes of harps 
chiming through the silence of departed years. Tradition tells, that on no 
other banks did the fairies so love to thread the mazes of their mystic dance, as 
on the heathy, and brackeny, and oaken banks of the Orchy, during the long 
summer nights when the thick-falling dews perceptibly swelled the stream,and 
lent a livelier music to every waterfall. There it was, on a little river-island, 
that once, whether sleeping or waking we know not, we saw celebrated a fa- 
iry’s funeral. First we heard small pipes playing, as if no bigger than hollow 
rushes that whisper to the night winds ; and more piteous than aught that trills 
from earthly instrument was the scarce audible dirge! It seemed to float over 
the stream, every foam-bell emitting a plaintive note, till the airy anthem came 





a 








floating over our couch, and then alighted without footsteps amung the heather 


The pattering of little feet was then heard, as if living creatures were arrang- 
ing themselves in order, and then there was nothing but a more ordered hymn 
The harmony was like the melting of musical dewdrops, and sang, without 


words, of sorrow and death. We opened our eyes, or rather sight came to them 
when closed, and dream was vision! Hundreds of creatures, no taller than the 
crest of the lapwing, and ali hanging down their veiled heads, stvod in a circle 
on the green plat among the rocks; and in the midst was a bier, framed as it | 


seemed of flowers unknown to the Highland hills ; and on the bier a fairy, lvin; 


cel ronou 


smooth as ever—the very dews glittering above the buried fairy. A cloud 
passed over the moon ; and, with a choral lament, the funeral troop sailed dus- 
kily away, heard afar off, so still was the midnight solitude of the glen. Then 
the disenthralled Orchy began to rejoice as before, through all her streams and 
falls; and at the sudden leaping of the waters and outbursting of the moon,we 
awoke.” 

The following is quite in another strain, and, as a defence of unexcised li- 
quors, is certainly unique. If the Professor has not annually a keg per cent 
forwarded to him, then Donald and Duncan and Hamish are the most ungrate- 
ful scoundrels that ever despised breeches. 

‘Witches at the least, and about to prophesy to us some pleasant events, 
that are to terminate disastrously in after-years. Is there no nook of earth per- 
fectly solitary—but must natural or supernatural footsteps haunt the remotest 
and most central places! But now we shall have our fortunes told in choice 
Earse, for sure these are the children of the mist, and perhaps they will favour 
us with a ranning commentary on Ossian. Stout, grim, heather-legged bodies 
they are, one all, and luckily we are provided with snuff and tobacco suf- 
ficient for the Whole crew. Were they even ghosts, they will not refuse a 
sneeshin’, and @ Highland spirit will look picturesque puffing a cigar !—Hark ! 
we know them and their vocation. These are the genti of the mountain-dew ; 
and their hidden enginery, depend on’t, is not far off, but buried in the bowels 
of some brae. !—~a faint mist dissipating itself over the heather! There 
—at work, shaming the idle waste, and in use and wont to break even the Sab- 
bath-day, is a stttt! Do we look like excisemen! The crutch has indeed a 
suspicious familly resemblance to a gauging-rod ; and literary characters, like 
us, may well be taistaken for the supervisor himself. But the iy = eye 
knows his enemy at a glance, as the fox knows a hound ; and the w ispering 
group discern at once that we are of a nobler breed. That one fear dispelled, 
Highland hospitality bids us welcome, even into the mouth of the t-kiln, 
and, with a smadk on our loof, the chief volunteers to initiate us into the grand 





| mysteries of the worm. ‘The turf-door is flung outward on its lithe binges, and 
t 


already what a gracious smell! In we go, ushered by unbonneted Celts, gen- 
tlemen in manners wherever the kilt is worn; for the tartan is the symbol of 
courtesy, and Mae a good password all the world over between man and man. 
Lowland eyes are apt to water in the peat-reek, but erelong we shall have ano- 
ther ‘drappie in our e’e,’ and drink to the Clans in the ‘ unehristened cretur.’ 
What a sad neglect in our education, among ali the acquired lingoes extant, to 
have overlooked the Gaelic ' Yet nobody who has ever heard P. R. preaeh an 
Earse serinon, need despair of discoursing in that — after an hour’s prac- 
tice ; so let us forget if possible every word of English, and the language now 
needed will rise up in its place. And these figures in men’s coats and women’s 
pétticoats are females! We are willing to believe it in spite of their beards. 
Ose of them absolutely suckling a child! Thank you, my dear sir; but we 
éannot swallow the contents of that quech. Yet let us try.—A little too warm, 


and rather harsh meat and drink to a manof age. That seems to be 
gout-milk chegse, scones are barley; and they and the. speerit will 
wash one anatmer dow an amicable plea, nor quarrel at close quarters. 
Honey too—heather-honey of this blessed year’s produce. Hecate’s forefinger 
mixes it in a quech with mountain-dew—and that is Athole-brose? There can- 
not be the least doubt in the world that the Hamiltonian system of teaching 
languages is one of the best ever invented. It will enable any pupil of com- 
mon-run powers of attention to read any part of the New Testament in Greek 
in some twenty lessons of an hour each. But what is that to the principle of 
the worm! Half a blessed hour has not elapsed since we entered into the door 
of this hill-house, and we offer twenty to one that we read Ossian, ad aperturam 
libri, in the original Gaelic. We feel as if we could translate the works of 
Jeremy Bentham into that tongue—ay, even Francis Maximus Macnab’s theory 
of the universe. We guarantee ourselves to do both this identical night before 
we go to sleep, and if the printers are busy during the intermediate hours. to 
correct the press in the morning. Why, there are not above five thousand 
roots—but we are getting a little gizzy—into a state of civilisation in the wil- 
derness—and, gentlemen, let us drink—in solemn silence—the ‘ Memory of 
Fingal.’ O St. Cecilia! we did not lay our account with a bagpipe? What 
is the competition of pipers in the Edinburgh theatre, small as it is, to this 
damnable drone in an earth-cell, eight feet by six! Yet while the drums of 
our ears are continuing to split like old parchment title-deeds to lands nowhere 
existing, and all our animal economy, from finger to toe, is one agonising dirl, 
Eolus himself sits as proud as Lucifer in Pandemonium ; and as the old sol- 
diers keep tending the worm in the rock asif all were silence, the male-looking 
females, and especially the he-she with the imp at her breast, nod, and smirk, 
and smile, and snap their fingers in a challenge to a straspey—and, by all that 
is horrible, a red hairy arm is round our neck, and we are half-choked with the 
fumes of whisky-kisses. An hour ago, we were dreaming of Malvina! and 
here she is with a vengeance ; while we, in the character of Oscar, are em- 
braced till almost all the Lowland breath in our body expires. And this is 
still-life? Extraordinary it is, go where we wil!, we are in a wonderfully short 
time discovered to be Christopher North. A few years ago, the instant we found 
our feet in amine in Cornwall, after a descent of about one-third the bored 
earth's diameter, we were saluted by name by a grim Monops who had not seen 
the upper regions for years, preferring the interior of the planet ; and forthwith, 
‘Christopher North!’ ‘ Christopher North !’ reverberated along the galleries, 
while the guomes came flocking in all directions, with safety-lamps, to catch a 
glimpse of the famous editor. On another occasion, we remember, when coast- 
ing the south of Ireland in our schooner, falling in with a boat like a cockle-shell, 
well out of the Bay of Bantry ; and of the three half-naked Paddies that were 
ensnaring the finny race, two smoked us at the helm, and bawled out, ‘ Kitty go 
bragh !’ Were we to go upina balloon, and by any accident descend in the inte- 
rior of Africa, we have not the slightest doubt that Sultan Belloo would know us 
in a jiffy, having heard our person so frequently described by Major Denham and 
Captain Clapperton. So we are known, it seems, in the still—by the men of 
the worm?! Yes—the principal proprietor in the concern is a schoolmaster 
over about Loch-Earn-Head—a man of no mean literary abilities, and an occa- 
sional contributor to the Magazine. He visits the shop in breeches—but now 
mounts the kilt—and astonishes us by the versatility of his talents. In one 
of the most active working bees we recognise a caddy, formerly in Auld Ree- 
ky, ycleped ‘The Despatch,’ now retired to the Braes of Balquhidder, and 
breathing strongly the spirit of his youth. With that heather-houghed gen- 
tleman, fiery-tressed as the god of day, we were, for the quarter of a century 
that we held a large grazing farm, in the annual practice of drinking a gill at 
the Falkirk Tryst : and—wonderful, indeed, to think how old friends meet, we 
were present at the amputation of the right leg of that timber-toed hero with 
he bushy whiskers—in the Hospital of Rosetta—having accompanied Sir Da- 
vid Baird's splendid Indian army to Egypt. Shying, for the present, the ques 


tion in political economy, and viewing the subject in a moral, social, and poeti- 
cal light, what, pray, is the true influence of the still ? It makes people idle. 
Id} What species of idleness is that which consists in being up night and 
day—traversing moors and mountains in all weathers—constautly contriving 
the most skilful expedients for misleading the excise, a! d which on some 
jisastrous day, when dragoons sudden!y shake the desert—when all ts lost ex- 


—hundreds of gallons of wash (alas! alack a day '!) wickedly 
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the still makes men dishonest. We grant that there is a certain degree of dis- 
honesty in cheating the excise ; and we shall allow yourself to fix it, who give as 
fine a’caulker from the sma’ still, as any moral writer on honesty with whom we 
have the pleasure occasionally to take a family dinner. But the poor fellows ei- 
ther grow or purchase their own malt. They do not steal it : and many is the 
silent benediction that we have breathed over a bit patch of barley, far up onits 
stoney soil among the hills,bethinking us that it would yield up its precious spirit 
unexcised ! Neither do they charge for it any very extravagant price—for what 
is twelve, fourteen, twenty shillings a gallon for such drink divine as is now 
steaming before us in that caldron! Having thus got rid of the charge of idle- 
ness ont dishonesty, nothing more needs to be said on the moral influence of 
the still ; and we come now, in the second place to consider it in a social light. 
The biggest bigot will dot dare to deny, that without whisky the Highlands of 
Scotland would be uninhabitable. And if all the population were gone, or ex- 
tinct, where then would be your social life! Smugglers are seldom drunkards : 
neither are they men of boisterous manners or savage dispositions. In gene- 
ral, they are grave, sedate, peaceable characters, not unlike elders of the kirk, 
Even excisemen admit them, except oa rare occasions when human patience is 
exhausted, to be merciful. Four pleasanter men do not now exist in the bosom 
of the earth, than the friends with whom we are now on the hobnob. Stolen 
waters are sweet—a profound and beautiful reflection—and no doubt originally 
made by some on philosopher at a still. The very soul of the strong drink 
evaporates with the touch of the gauger's wand. An evil day would it indeed 
be for Scotland, that should witness the extinguishment of all her free and un: 
licensed mountain stills! The charm of Highland hospitality would be wan 
and withered, and the doch an dorras, instead of a blessing, would sound like 
aban. We have said that smugglers are never drunkards, not forgetting that 
— rules are proved by exceptions ; nay, we go farther, and declare that 

e Highlanders are the soberest people in Europe. Whisky is to them a cor- 
disl, a medicine, a life-preserver. Chief of the umbrella and wraprascal ! 
were you ever in the Highlands! We shall produce a single day fromany of 
the fifty-two weeks of the year that will outargue you on the present subject 
in half an hour. What sound is that? ‘The rushing of rain from heaven and 
the sudden outcry of a thousand waterfalls. Look through a chink in the bo- 
thy, and far as you can see for the mists, the heath-covered desert is steaming 
like the smoke of a mouldering fire. Winds, biting as winter, come sweeping 
on their invisible chariots armed with scythes, down every glen, and scatter far 
and wide over the mountains the spray of the raging lochs. Now you have a 
taste of the summer cold, more dangerous far than that of Yule, forit often 
strikes ‘ aitches’ into the unprepared bones, and congeals the blood of the shel- 
terless shepherd on the hill. But one glorious gurgle of the speerit down the 
throat of a storm-stayed man! and, bold as a rainbow, he faces the re-appear- 
ing sun, and feels assured (though there he may be mistaken) of dying at a 


good old age.” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A RAMBLE THROUGH THE 
BASQUE PROVINCES IN 1836—7. 
DIEGO LEON—THE HUSSARS DE LA PRINCESA. 

The first time I saw General Leon, was in a box at the Burgos Theatre. He 
was then colonel commanding the Princesa Hussars, his name as yet little 
known otherwise than as a dashing cavalry officer, but his fine person and sol- 
dierly appearance struck me forcibly. He was in the gorgeous full-dress of 
his corps, which became. him admirably; his left breast was adorned with the 
ribands and crosses of several orders, and amongst them dangled a miniature 
model of the gold-headed cane, which is the sign of field-officers’ rank in Spain. 
Leon was the Marat of the Spanish army—the same love of display and mili- 
tary finery, the same headlong courage, and the same good fortune and address 
in getting out of scrapes into which his temerity would now and then carry him 
T heard, but cannot vouch for its authenticity, the following account of the way 
in which he entered the service At the commencement of the Carlist war, his 
father, who was a very large landed proprietor, and strenuous liberal in politics, 
raised a troop of cavalry on his estates, mounted and equipped it at his own 
expense, and sent it up to Madrid in charge of his son, who, on arriving at 
the capital, received a captain’s commission, and was confirmed in his command. 

He soon made himself remarked by his courage and natural military talents, 
and soon rose to the rank of culonel. The Princesa Hussars, of which he then 
took command, now khown as the hussars of Luchana, were formed at the be- 
ginning of the war by drafts from various cav ilry regiments, whose colonels, as 
may be suppused, took care not to send away their best men. The consequence 
was, that this regiment had in it more mauvais sujets than perhaps any other 
in the army, and moreover, gained itself a reputation of cowardice by its con- | 























duct on one or two occasions. Leon soon accomplished a reform; and as the 








hussars were mostly fine men and the horses good, he had not been colonel a 
year, before they ranked with the very best, as they had before been some of 
the worst, of the Spanish cavalry. The uniform was very showy, although, per- 
haps, not the best in the world for service and bivouacs. The overalls light- 
blue, jacket yellow, and pelisse a milk-white, braided with black and gold. ‘The } 
head dress, though not strictly hussar, was a very judicious one—a light shako, | 
ofsmaller circumference at the top than round the head, with a blue and white 
plume. In theirundress, the men, owing to their yellow jackets, had rather a 
qurantine or canary-bird look, but nothing could be more elegant than the fout- 
ensemble whenon parade. Like all the light cavalry regiments during the late 
war, they carried lances, and Leon introduced the custom of having their deco- | 
rations embroidered on their lance-flags. 

When Leon was promoted to the command of a division, the hussars were 
attached to Espartero’s corps d’armée, and with him did not lack opportunities | 
of distinction. It was with a handful of this regiment and a few English lan- | 
cers, that Espartero captured nearly three thousand men of Count Negri’s divi- 
sion. He came up with them in the grey of the morning, on a piece of table- 
{and in the mountains of Soria; and the Carlists, worn out by forced marches, 
and thinking the whole Christino army was upon them, threw down their arms 
without firing ashot. It was some time, however, before the main body came 
up—for Espartero had ridden forward and effected the capture with his escort 
—and for two hours a couple of hundred cavalry had to keep at least twelve 
times as many prisoners. In the action before Penacerrada in 1838, the hus- 
sars made a brilliant charge. Several skirmishes had occurred on the two days 
preceding the general action, and the conduct of one ortwo of the squadrons had 
not been very good—that which was considered the crack squadron had fairly 
run from the enemy, leaving their commander, Colonel Gurrea, (now Esparte- 
ro's secretary,) with scarcely a dozen men and officers, to meet the Carlist ca- 
valry who were coming up. Gurrea, a most gallant fellow, trought up in Eng- 
land, and a good deal of an Englishman in some respects, burst into a passion 
of tears on seeing the conduct of his men, and cursing them for cowards, spurred | 
forward to meet a certain death. Fortunately another squadron charged down, 
and brought him off. On the day of the decisive action, however, the hussars 
redeemed their character. A brigade of cavalry, of which they formed the prin- | 
re received orders to charge the enemy’s centre, which had already sus- 
tained some loss, but was strongly posted with some uneven ground and low 
mud parapets in front of the infantry and artillery, the cavalry on the flanks 
Tae Christinos charged up in beautiful style, but the enemy reserved their fire | 


until they came within a very short distance, and then welcomed them with 


suck a deadly volley from their field-pieces and musketry, that the line of ca- 
valry was checked as suddenly as though an iron wall had been raised up before 
it. More than one look was thrown over the shoulder, more than one hand gave 
a half turn to tbe bridal-rein. At that moment Espartero came up, and at a| 
glance saw that the fate of the day was at stake. ‘He drew a deep breath,” 
said an officer who was present, and who afterwards described the scene to me, 
“‘and then ‘A ellos! La gloriaes la nuestra!’ shouted he, in a voice that was 
heard above the infernal din of the fight. Waving his sabre, and driving the 


rowels into the sides cf his splendid English charger, he dashed forward the | 
* Vira Espartero !’ shouted the Christinos, and the next mo- | 


very first man. 


ment the Carlist infantry was broken and ridden over, the guns taken, and we 
scampering over the country, and cutting the cavalry to pieces.” 

This action, though apparently not more important than fifty others lost and 
won during the war, had indirectly a great influence on the affairs of Spain ; 
for, in consequence of it, the Carlist general-in-chief, whose name I now for- 
get, left the command, and the man sent for to replace him was Rafael Maro- 
to, by whose subsequent treachery, (for, although greatly palliated by circum- 
stances, treachery it must be called,)anend was put to a war which might 
utherwise have raged to the present time 2 

When Espartero went up to Madrid from Valencia in September 1840, he 
was for a part of the way escorted only by eight or ten dragoons. Leon was 
then in command of a portion of the army which had not yet withdrawn its al- 
legiance from Christina. A partizan commanding a strong body of guerillas, 
and who also held out for the Queen-mother, placed an ambuscade in a moun- 


tainous part of the road, with the intention of ridding the country of a man | 


whom the Christinos began to look upon as a traitor. Leon heard of this just 
in time tosend an express forbidding the guerilla to intercept Espartero’s jour- 
ney. If Espartero was afterwards informed of this circumstance—_and I have 
been assured that he was so—it must have cost him no small struggle, a year 
later, to sign the death warrant of aman who had behaved so generously to- 


| ments of troops, and probabilities of an approaching engagement. 











A DUEL. 


Spaniards generally have a strong, and not unnatural, dislike to see either 
military or civil employments in their country filled by foreigners, and it is rare 
to find a foreign officer in any of their regiments. Sometimes, however, one 
meets with them—generally Poles. Oggone occasion, uring my rambles, I 
fell in with a battalion, quartered in an insignificant Asturian village, in which 
were two foreigners, a Frenchman and a Pole. The former, whose baptismal 
name was Victor, was a fine handsome young fellow, well educated, and even 
accomplished, whom a love of adventure had induced to enter the Spanish 
service. His greatest fault was one not uncommon among young French mi- 
litary men—a headlong, random way of talking, especially when slightly ex- 
cited by wine, or otherwise, which frequently caused him to wound the feel- 
ings, or give unintentional, but not the less real, offence to his friends and 
comrades. If remonstrated with on the subject when in cool blood, he ad- 
mitted the fai ing, which he would again, however, fall into, the very same day 
perhaps, when heated by conversation or irritated by the least contradiction. 
Cyrzinski, the Pole, was of a widely different character. He was the beau 
idéal of a veteran soldier, to which name, although little more than forty 
years of age, five-and-twenty years’ service gave hima fair title. Tall and 
powerful in frame, inured to fatigues. and skilled in all military exercises, 
he was not less terrible in the field than gentle and amiable in quarters. He 
was the best-hearted creature [ ever saw, and, although with nothing beside 
his pay to live upon, was ever ready to share his last dollar with a comrade. 
By disposition somewhat taciturn, he would sit for hours, his chin resting on 
his hand and a large German pipe in his mouth, listening to the conversation, 
but rarely taking part in it. He was still in the prime of his vigour, and al- 
though the shako had worn away the hair from his temples and forehead, it 
still curled thick and short on the top and back of his head, while a strong and 
very light-coloured mustache contrasted with the dark hue to which his fine 
face had been tanned by the suns and rains of twenty campaigns. The 
strangest thing about him was his dialect. It was a mixture of some half- 
dozen languages, picked up in the various services through which he had_pass- 
ed,and no one of which, except his own, could he speak with any degree of 
accuracy. Somehow, however, he made himself understood ; and, as nothing 
ever offended him, it was often a source of great amusement to his comrades to 
laugh at old Cyrzinski’s polyglot idioms. 


] was acquainted with one or two officers of the battalion, and I determined 
to remain a couple of days at the village, to repose from the fatigues of a week’s 
travelling on a Spanish saddle and over detestable roads. I soon got acquaint- 
ed with Cyrzinski ; we dicovered that we had some mutual friends in another 
country and an intimacy rapidly ensued. Although the village in which 
the battalion was quartered was a mere collection of cottages, and had nothing 
to recommend it save the beauty of the surrounding scenery, | found my time 
pass so agreeably, that I allowed several days to elapse without thinking of 
departure. The mornings were spent in riding, walking, and lounging, with 
an occasional bout at the foils, or touch at pistol-shooting ; and in the evening, 
Cyrzinski, Victor the Frenchman, two or three Spanish officers and myself, 
used generally to meet at the quarters of one or other of the party, for the 
sake of conversation, and the discussion of a bow] of mulled wine. 

It was on the eighth evening after my arrival at the village, and we were as- 
senbled in the room of Don Julian N , an officer whom I had formerly 
known at M——. For three or four days past, troops had been daily arriving 
from different quarters in our rear, and occupying a strong position, of which 
the village was the central and most advanced point. Several thousand men 
were assembled in the neighbouring hamlets, or bivouacking in the fields ; 
while to our front a strong Carlist force had established their pickets within 
little more than musket-shot of ours. Nothing was expected for the following 
day, as both sides were waiting further reinforcements, but an action was deci- 
dedly looked jor the day after the morrow. 

We were seated, six in number, round a ponderous old table of black, worm- 
eaten oak, on which were placed a large bowl of coarse, yellowish earthen- 
ware, emitting a most fragrant vapour of spiced wine, glasses in number suf- 
ficient, but no two of them of the same form or size, and a bundle of excel 
lent cigars. The conversation ran, as may be supposed, chiefly on the move- 
The first 
bowl was finished and another brought in, before a deviation was made from 
this topic, by one of the party relating an incident that had occurred that 
morning. 

An oificer had ridden out from the Carlist lines, mounted on a superb Anda- 
lusian charger, and amused himself by cantering to and fro—not advancing. 
however, beyond his own pickets. Suddenly the horse started at some object 
on the ground, gave a rear and a plunge that nearly unseated his rider, and 
then throwing up his head in the most approved style of star-gazing, started 
off at a furious rate in the direction of the Christino camp. The officer tried 
hard to pull him im, but he was riding with a single-reined bridle, and, as iil- 
luck would have it, the leather broke. The horse went on at the same mad 
pace, his rider keeping his seat but unable to control him, until within a hundred 
yards of the Christino picket, when a shot from one of the sentries brought the 
unlucky officer to the ground. The horse instantly stopped, and stood motion- 
less and crestfallen hy his master, as though conscious of and repenting the 
harm he had done. Some men went out from the picket to bring in the ani- 
mal, and finding the officer quite dead, a shallow grave was dug, and he was 
buried where he had fallen. 

* The burial was not long dping,” said one of the Spanish officers, a young 
man, and a great friend of Victor’s. ‘The grave was scarce three feet deep, 
and coffins being, of course out of the question, they just laid him in the 
ground in his shirt, as though he had been going to bed.”’ 

‘* And that was too much,” cried Victor, *‘ when linen is so scarce amongst 
our poor fellows. It would be a praiseworthy act to dig the body up and 
strip it.” 

** Non pas,” said Cyrzinski, gravely, ‘* von bad ting déranger los muertos— 
ca porte inalheur.” 

**Oh, does it! Monsieur Cyrzinski,”’ said the Frenchman, who had spoken 
merely in jest, but was roused by the slight appearance of opposition. ‘ A 
bien ! le diable m’emporte, if I don’t do it then; and, what's more, I'll wear the 
Carlist rascal’s shirt the next time we go into action. What say youto that, 
mon Polonais ?” 

Cyrzinski shook his head, but made no reply. The Frenchman, who had 
been drinking pretty freely, but was by no means: drunk, now filled a large 
tumbler with wine, and took it off ata draught. 

“Come along, Luis,” said he to his friend, ‘‘I want you to help me, or I 
shall be all night digging up the carrion.” 

The young Spaniard hesitated, and did not seem half to like it; but he 
was accustomed to yield to Victor's impetuous character, and they left the 
room together. We shouted after them to come back, but they paid no atten- 
tion to our call; and supposing it to be a joke of Victor’s, and that he had 
gone off to pass the evening in the quarters of some other of his comrades, 
we thought no more of the matter. ‘The conversation took a new turn. Cyr- 
zinski laid aside his pipe, and, becoming unusually communicative, told us one 
or two strange wild stories of the fate of persons who had disturbed the repose 
of the dead. In his native province, he said, there was a strong belief, that 
the man who dug up a body always met an untimely death; and that unless 
he made expiation by masses and penance, he never lived to see the anniver- 
sary of the day on which the sacrilegious act had been committed. It was 
easy to perceive that Cyrzinski himself was not altogether exempt from a be- 
lief in these superstitions. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed since Victor’s departure, when there was a loud 
knocking at the house-door; and a moment after the Frenchman burst into the 
room, followed by his comrade, and laughing in a tone of boisterous, but, it ap- 
peared to me somewhat forced gayety. 

‘** We have got it,” cried he, “after being nearly shot by our own sentries, 
who took us for Carlist foragers, [ believe.” 

** Take that bird of ill omen,” continued Victor, who, probably from the 
| effect of the cool air,sseemed more intoxicated than when he left the room ; and 
| he threw a small bundle at Cyrzinski. The latter, not thinking what it might 

be, by a natural movement held out his hand, and caught it. As he did so, 
the bundle unrolled itself, and a shirt of beautifully fine linen, but stained with 


blood and earth, dangled from the hand of the Pole, who immediately let it 
drop 
i 
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spoke, the glass flew across the table, and smashed against the oppusite wall— 
yrzinski receiving part of the contents in his face. 

I never saw anything more truly dignified than the Pole’s look and manner 
as he rose from his seat, and, wiping the wine-stains from his sunburned face 
and mustaches, addressed Victor, who still continued standing opposite to him, 
with the dogged look of a man who has done something to be ashamed of, but 
has too much false pride to acknowledge his fault. 

*€ Mon cher,” said Cyrzinski, in better French than I had usually heard him 
speak, ‘‘ you have done avery foolish thing ; you have insulted, without rea- 
son, a man who was a soldier before you were born. I have the scars of nine 
wounds on my body, and J do not fear being taken fora coward. Say that you 
are sorry for what you have done—there is no degradation in doing so—and 
let the thing drop. ‘These gentlemen are our friends—they will be silent on 
the subject for your sake ; for myself I care not—Cyrzinski is known to be no 
poltron.”” 

There was a momentary struggle in the Frenchman's breast between good 
feeling and false pride. Unfortunately, the latter prevailed. 

“‘T have nodoubt of your willingness to receive apologies,” replied he, with 
a sneer; ‘‘ but [do not feel equally disposed to make them.’’ And, turning on 
his heel, he left the room. This unpleasant incident broke up the party, and 
we all retired to our quarters except Cyrzinski, who remained alone with Don 
Julian N—-. 

Before daybreak the next morning, the troops were turned out. in case of an 
attack; but none occurring, after being under arms a couple of hours, they 
were allowed to return to their quarters. I was looking out of the window of 
the village posada, when Cyrzinski and our host of the previous evening, passed 
by, the latter with his cloak on. He beckoned me to come down, which I did, 
and joined them. 
“ This is a bad business,”’ said Don Julian, showing me that he had a ease of 
pistols under his cap. ‘‘ Cyrzinski and Victor are going to fight ; nor do I see 
how it can be helped, for Victor has again refused to make the smallest apology. 
You know, probably, that our military law is severe against duelling, and this 
affair may cost us all our commissions, and the more so as occurring in front of 
the enemy. Walk down with us, if you have no objection. Noharm can ac- 
erue to you for so doing, and your evidence may be good for some of us here- 
after, if it comes to a court-martial.” 

In a few minutes, we were on the ground selected for the duel, which was 
a small Indian-corn field in front of the village, and about equidistant from two 
of the Christino pickets, but screened from view by being in a sort of hollow, 
shut in on either side, and also to the rear by high land and plantations of young 
forest trees. It was inconveniently near the cautonments and pickets ; but the 
whole of the adjacent country being covered with troops, it would have been 
necessary to have gone leagues to get a better place, and, on the whole, it was 
the most secluded spot that could be found. On the side looking towards the 
Carlist camp, the country sloped gently downwards for some three hundred 
yards, and then again began to rise for about the same distance, or rather more, 
till it terminated im aridge or crest upon which the Carlists had their position. 
One of the ioose stone walls commonly used in Spain to divide farms and es- 
tates, ran across the lower endof the field from which the maize had been re- 
cently cut. Beyond this, the ground was uneven, intersected by hedges and 
sprink!ed with apple-trees. 

Victor and his second, the same young Spaniard who had accompanied him 
on his expedition of the preceding night, reached the field as we did. After 
another vain attempt on the part of Don Julian to extract an apology from 
the Frenchman, fifteen paces were measured, and the men placed. As the 
seconds handed the pistols to their principals, a scattering fire of muskets was 
opened, which to me appeared very near I made a few steps towards the 
higher part of the field, and saw the gray coats and blue caps of some Carlist 
skirmishers advancing up towards our lines Julian, who was to give the sig- 
nal, seemed to hesitate. There was something strange in fighting a duel al- 
most under the fire of the enemy. 

“ Allons!"’ cried Victor, stamping his foot impatiently ; ‘dans un instant 
cecera fini.” 

** Uno !—Dos !"” 





cried Julian, with a pause of a second between the words 

At the uno, the pistols were raised ; at the dos they fired. Cyrzinski’s bon- 
net de police fell otf his head with a bullet through it. His pistol, the charge 
of which had probably not been well rammed down, flashed in the pan. 

At the same moment, however, and to the surprize of all present, Victor turn- 
ed half round and fell heavily to the ground. The two seconds and Cyrzinsk: 
hurried up tohim, and I followed. ‘The blood was flowing from the back of his 
head. A stray bullet from the Carlists, who were skirmishing with our pickets, 
had glanced over the wall, which ran a few yards in his rear, and given him a 
fatal wound. The last words he had uttered, ** Dans un instant ce sera fin,” 
might have been spoken in a prophetic spirit. Not a minute elapsed, and he 
was already a corpse. 

—— 


WILKIE AND HIS WORKS. 

Tt was very well remarked by one of Wilkie’s old friends and warm ad- 
mirers, that the meeting at the Thatched House ‘Tavern, St. James's Street, 
on the 28th of August last, was, if properly recorded, the best monument his 
friends could erect to perpetuate the memory of the man; that we might 
pocket our subscriptions as we went out, and rest content with the success 
and triumph of that day, if gratitude did not demand something more. His 
fame, it was said, could need no helping hand ; his own works are his own best 
monument ; and the skill of Burnet, Kambach, Cousins, and others, have put 
his fame beyond any accidental destruction of his pictures. We are not going 
to argue this much-mooted question; it is enough for us, that to the man (and, 
if you will, to the artist also) the meeting of the 28th of August last was most 
glorious in every sense. On that day, ever memorable in England's history as 
the day of Conservative success, when Whig and Radical rule gave way to 
Conservative ascendancy,—on the last day of the Melbourne administration in 
the House of Commons,—of defeats endured with a power of indifference 
never known before,—on that day the victor and the vanquished, with the he- 
roes of each party, came from the contest in St. Stephen's to a public meet- 
ing-room, to do honour to an English artist, to native worth and native genius. 
In the moment of victory and in the hour of defeat, the rivals met on a new 
arena, shook hands, and endeavoured to excel one another in their charac- 
teristic eulogies of the illustrious dead. Peel was in the chair, and well he 
spoke; Lord John Russell followed in the same strain. Peer and commoner, 
poet and painter,—men of all classes and degrees of genius, down to the 
plain unpretending admirer, were there, to form as crowded an assembly as 
ever was brought together to honour worth and genius in private life. The 
name of the hero of a hundred fights would, without question, have summoned 
and been a gathering word for a larger assembly ; but forno other painter, for 
no other half-dozen artists, for no other man without political consequence, 
could such a meeting have been what is technically called got up: 

‘** Behold a nation in a man express‘d |” 


The triumph of genius and of Wilkie was found written on that day “in a 
nation’s eyes.” But we have no intention of chronicling the sayings and 
doings of that day. We leave them to the relation of the able biographer 
whom Wilkie’s relatives have intrusted with his diaries, reflections, and let- 
ters, to weave into a connected story. We expect much from Mr. Allan Cun- 
ningham’s hands,—that he will allow the great subject of the life to be for ever 
uppermost to tell in his own unaffected language what he saw and felt,—his 
early struggles, how he worked, and what sorrows were his (forhe had many,) 
in his unceasing toil for fame. We wish to give not an essay, a character, or 
a life, but a paper about Wilkie. 

It would be difficult to say how a love for art grew upon him,—how that in- 
born genius which was his was accidentally directed to its particular pursuit, — 
how the fire was first kindled and called forth, and why it was he became a 
great painter, not a great poet, or a great lawyer, Or a great statesman, or an 
ornament to any other great calling for which natural powers and application 
are required. Wilkie had shone in any pursuit (we say it advisedly, for we 
knew him well.) That he had a high genius, no sane individual will deny ; 
that he had an untiring assiduity of application is evident to all who know any 
thing of his life and works; and that he was ambitious—a sort of peaceful 
Napoleon in his way—we can of our own knowledge most positively declare 
What three noble qualities are here,—high genius, immense application, and 





“C'est une bien mauvaise plaisanterie, Monsieur Victor,” said Cyrzinski, 
and I could perceive the sligatest possible sparkle of anger in his fine clear blue 
eye 

“Comment ! une mauvaise plaisanterie ? cried Victor, who had just drank 
off a bumper, to counteract, as he said, the effect of the night-damps. “ Vous 
trouver, donc, mauvais tout ce qui je fais ce soir. You seem to think that you 
are to be a lawgiver amongst us, and that we are only to do what you approve 
of. Is that not the case, Master Cyrzinski !” : , 

To this accusation, than which there could not have been a more unfounded 
one, the Pole made no answer, but continued puffing at his pipe. I observed 
that the whiffs of smoke followed each other with greater rapidity than usual ; 
but his features betrayed no emotion, although the bullyin 
the words, of the Frenchman could not be otherwise 1 





wardshim. But some great example was necessary to strike terror into the 
numerous disaffected. With his well-won decorations glittering on his breast, 
with front as wnflinching, and voice as firm, as when commanding a charge 
against the enemy, Leon gave the fatal word, and the next instant was as dust 


of the earth. So died, a victim to his mistaken loyalty, the brave and chival- 
cous Count of Belascoain 





than galling to him. 
‘“* Reponds-moi, done !” 
quarrelsome, and who was doubly incensed by the calm coolness of Cyrzinski. 
** Answer me, or by G I will throw my glass in your face !” é 

Victor was standing opposite the Pole with a half-empty tumbler in his hand ; 
and whether it was done intentionally, or whether, in the vehemence of his 








caught 
| drew, and every-day life alone ; he was no mere Morland or Balthazar Den- 


g tone, rather than! where the mind has been em 


anger, he involuntarily suited the action to the word, I cannot say; but as he} 


definite ambition. Add to all these an undeviating rectitude of life, and then 
let us ask in what pursuit Wilkie had not been eminent? 

Some will say, perhaps, that his genius was particularly and peculiarly imi- 
tative,—that what he saw he drew,—and that the eye, and not the mind, is 
most strikingly prominent in his works, To these we answer, No! Wil- 
| kie’s eye, certainly, is every where observable ; nothing in man’s character 
| escaped that Hogarthian eye. He saw beyond the surfaces of things, and 

what he saw he realised to the very life. ‘The passing thought,—the chance 
expression,—the peculiar character, were caught by him as few have ever 
and realised them before or since. But it is not every-day life that he 


| 


ner. There is in Wilkie an important something beyond the eye—something 
ployed in its highest and purest vocation. Wilkie 


has a story ; nay, more, he reads a lesson—asermon vpon canvass. Look at 


shouted Victor,who had just drank enough to be very} his ‘“ Distraining for Rent,” in Mr. Wells's collection ; ot, if you like in Raim- 
bach’s admirable engraving. See there with what painful and painstaking truth 
the final miseries of long-resisted poverty are set forth. 
on canvass Or On animated wall more touching ! 
“Tt thrills the heart-strings to the core 
A’ to the life.” 


Woas there any thing 





1842. 


He would be a stony-hearted landlord indeed, a J sort of gen- 
tleman, who could look on that picture for five minutes, and not feel a gene- 
rous forbearance in behalf of the hard-working poor of the land; his own ho- 
nest, fortune-struck tenant accidentally behindhand in the payment of his 
rent by bad seasons, ill health, or losses accidental and unforeseen. Crabbe 
was never more graphic, or Hogarth half so touching. 

How a love for art grew upon hm he was, we know, at a loss himself to 

ss or account for. His father, a Presbyterian minister, looked, as did all 
of his cloth, upon the art of painting as an idle calling, turned to a bad and 
idolatrous end. in manufacturing representations of heathen mythology, of 
saints and virgins, and all the often-painted subjects that fill and heathenise 
the churches of Rome. In the small county in which he was born (called, by 
the pride and affection of its people, the Kingdom of Fife) art was a perfect 
stranger. There were not two decent pictures in the whole county ; a stray 
portrait or so “ from Lunnan™ of Lord and Lady Leven was to be seen in the 
gret house, as Melville House was called; but no Ostade, or Teniers, or Ge- 
rard Dow : neta bad copy, or even a worn-out print from their pictures was 
at that time to be found in the whole of Fife, from Falkland to St. Andrews’s, 
from Cupar to Kirkaldy. 

It was in this unlikely region for producing a great artist that every bod ’s 
David Wilkie was born. One of his name and kindred had been a bad poet, 
and one of the name was now to become a great painter. Wilkie was always 
unwilling to take credit to himself for any thing like genius. He would allow 
genius to others, but invariably expressed himself unconscious of its existence 
in his own mind. All that he was wont to take credit for was perseve- 
rance :— 

“ Whether by doing or forbearing 
We may do miracles by persevering !” 


akind of dogged determination to succeed in the path he had chosen to realise 
fame ; and if not fortune, at least an honest independence. 

Wilkie, with all his love for study, was always fond of a frolic, or what he 
was wont to call high jinks. He was fond of dancing, whether at civic balls 
or quiet Kensington parties. His mind was naturally playful. He bad no 
sombre-seriousness of character. When young, Haydon, and Jackson, and 
other less hard-working acquaintances, were with him three days out of the 
seven; and Wilkie had always to repress their idle propensities. A common 
observation of his throughout life was, ‘* Just let’s be doing ;” and it was tu 
this stern resolve of always doing something well that Wilkie attributed his 
success in life over Burnet and Allan, and others that started with him from 
Graham's Edinburgh academy. 

Wilkie never made an enemy ; it would, perhaps, be saying too much to 
assert that he never deserved one. He was the most cautious of all human 
beings,—the most unwilling to wound the sensitive nature of another, and one 
of the most reserved of creation. He had made a capital chief clerk in the 
secret service department. He never kicked against the usages of socicty, 
but observed them with the most minute scrupulosity. The Council of the 
Royal Academy was his congress at Vienna. He carried out the rules of his 
body with faithfulexactness. If he wrote to Sir Thomas Lawrence, he ap- 
pended the important P.R.A.; while Phillips, as an Academician, was dubbed 
an esquire ; an Allan, as an associate, only plain Mr. William Allan. Of his 
reserve we recollect a story at this moment highly characteristic of the man 
One day when asking a frank from his kind friend, the late Lord Holland, his 
lordship waited for some time with the pen in his hand for Wilkie to give the 
name and address he wished to have inscribed upon the cover. ‘* Whom, to, 
Mr. Wilkie?” said his lordship, smilingly. ‘* Oh,”’ said Wilkie, with his usual 
reserve, ‘my lord, its just, my lord—its just to a lady!” Jord Holland 
laughed, Wilkie still hesitated ; but recollecting himself, became in another 
moment properly communicative upon so small a matter. 

He took great pains to be distinguished, to attract attention, and keep hun- 
self, unobtrusively, before that great monster, the public. He spoke labo- 
riously at civic feats, in sentences adroitly turned, and always illustrating what 
he said, by appealing to his own art. At charity-dinners Wilkie was there, 
and always with something to say. He knew admirably well how much easier 
it 1s to lose a reputation than to acquire one, and how difficult it has ever been 
to resuscitate when once forgotten. As he painted nothing without an aim, he 
did nothing without an object. In his speeches at public meetings he was, 
what is called on the turf, in train. He had his eye on the professor's or pre- 
eident’s chair in his own Royal Academy. Sir David wished to become a Sir 
Joshua. Nay, more than this; no one knew better than Wilkie what a source 
of attraction novelty, even without great merit, always possesses. He changed 
his style of painting because he saw he had shot his shot, and had nearly ex 
hausted his own observation of the manners of every-day life, while he saw no 
chance of his ever excelling his early effo.ts, inasmuch as his eyes were no 


longer fit to give the Dutch detail he had once achieved, or his hand steady ! 


enough to realise it ;—that he had come to the gleanings of the field he was 
in, was poorly paid for his time and labour, and that an ample campaign was 
before him wherein to reap a harvest of better grain at less cost, with novelty 
to recommend it, and altogether in the spirit of his ambitious mind. 

Ill health, pectniary losses, private sorrows, and family bereavements of al! 
kinds, came at once upon him like a thunder-clap ; his eye-sight failed him, his 
hand became unsteady, his head giddy, and the whole frame want for work 
His medical advisers (and clever men were around him,) dealing wi h h., mental 
ailments as if they were bodily ones, effected nothing, and Wilkie was driven 
on the Continent to recruit in a cessation from all labour. In Italy he remain 
ed for a twelvemonth and more, seeing all the works of art he could see, noting 
his observations upon the spot, copying next to nothing, and making very little 
progress towards health. The truth is, the mind wanted rest; and Wilkie, 
with all his circumspection,failed to see that though he refrained from painting, 
he was taxing his mind to the same detriment of health ; that in going through 
a most gratifying and exciting exhibition, he was encountering oue that kept 
his brain continually in fatigue,—seeing, selecting, judging, inquiring, and re- 
solving,—that his mind had no rest, and that his eye was as much occupied as 
ever. Wilkie had been well in a twelvemonth, had he forgotten the art he ex- 
celled in and gathered pebbles on the sea-shore,or played with children in some 
rural retreat after the fatherly manner of Henry 1V. of France. But to ask 
Wilkie to forget his art, had been like Pandulph’s telling Constance to forget 
young Arthur :— 

‘* He talks to me that never had a son!” 
His art was ever before him; he thought, worked, dreamt, and did every thing 
but sleep over his art. In Italy, when worshipping in the Sistine chapel, he 
saw that all the divine excellence of art were centered there beyond what had 
been since achieved, and beyond the hopes of afver attainment. He saw, too 
that Italy, in her scenery and her peasantry, were constantly in canvass, tll 
one had become weary of the sight of even excellent works picturing and por- 
traying the ever-recurring story. Italy had, therefore, literally nothing to offer 
in the way of novelty to an artist or to the public; no new material to attract 
attention, no unworked mine of wealth, nothing but what was already famil- 
iar either by excellence or hackneyed out imitation. Spain he found an unfre- 
quented field; the guerillas and the late memorable events of Spanish story 
affording something at once new and likely to attract attention. Nor was he 


mistaken. He had hit upon the right path ;—the king bought, the public ap- | 


plauded, printsellers purchased : and Wilkie, restored to health, was on a new 
road to fame and fortune. 

The great novelty-seeking monster, the Public, is ever on the search for 
something new ; and Spanish subjects after a season went out with the striped 
muslins and spring fashions of thetime. It was at this period shat Wilkie took 
to portraiture ; his fame had flown far and wide; two of his pictures were 
among the most attractive ornaments of our newly-established National Gal- 
lery ; he was the only living artist whose works were there,and kings had con- 
tended for the possession of a picture of his painting. Some unknown indi- 
vidual, Aight Gevartius, had achieved a European celebrity from Vandyke’s 
breathing portraiture of his head; and kings, and dukes, and even aldermen, 
crowded round Wilkie’s easel with their chains, their ermines, and their 
furs, to sit for full-length portraits, ambitious to descend to future ages as 
Gevartius has come down to us in the glowing colours of Vandyke. 

Palette after palette of colour was used with a full and flowing pencil upon 
acres of canvass, ‘Titian and Velasquez were here and there, bold conception 
every where, much study but no likeness. In short, Wilkie’s portraits were, 
with the excoption of some three or four (his Duke of Sussex among the few,) 
utter and ever-memorable failures. The public soon saw the fact that Wilkie 
was out of his line ; the queen sat, expressed displeasure, declined to sit again 
and absvlutely refused to purchase. By degrees the desire to possess a por: 
trait by Wilkie wore away; and the great painter of the * Village Festival, 
forced by ill-health and by age from following up the minute excellencies of nis 
youth, turned first to Spanish subjects, then to portraiture, was at least driven 
from both to try some other way of pleasing his great patron,the public He saw at 
once no chance of raising his fame with posterity on a better or securer basis 
than that which he had already achieved; but fresh hovours still awaited him 
in his own day, and fortune was not far off. He was never beaten, and had 
always some new way to retrieve a reputation. If he sunk like Queen Eleanos 
at Charing Cross, he rose like her at Queenhithe. Another new and wholly 

unattempted line of art presented itself to that great caterer for the many, our 
own inimitable Wilkie. 

The scheme that England's great painter died in endeavouring to carry out 


was a great, and, as we think, an original view of art; an atteinpt, however, 
that could in no way have realized what the ambitious Wilkie had conceived 
it possible of attaining. It was this As scriptural subiects are the highest 
and noblest of all subjects for the pa nter’s pencil, and the grandest pictures 


g 
the world are representations of events taken from the Holy Bible, why should 






not a_ series of pictures succeed in embodying the great events recorded in the 
New Testament, and adopting as a novel feature the costume of the country 
the scene is laid in, and the very scenery of the spot wherein the event actu- 
ally occurred ? 

There cannot be a doubt but that, in Wilkie’s hands, this plan had succeed- 
ed furatime. A large portion of the religious world who care little for art as 
an art,had been won .o praise and purchase works giving the exact locality and 
costume of the subject treated. The hills and streams in their mute, unchang- 
ing glory were much the same as in the days of Jesus Christ, and the costume 
had varied but very little. Here were at once two prime features of attrac- 
tion; and Wilkie meant to people scenes which Roberts had mapped down 
more after the manner of Arrowsmith or Rennell than Claude or Poussin. The 
sketches commenced were not carried out far enough for one positively to say 
to what pitch Wilkie, when at home and on his own easel, might have elabo- 
rated them out. The materials of good pictures were in several of these at- 
tempts, the composition often good, the colour well arranged, the costume cu- 
rious ; vet there appeared wanting a certain divine air,— 

‘Something too high for syllables to say,” 
common to all Scriptural stories, painted in the palmy days of Italian 
art :— 
“ To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong.” 
A certain rapt divinity was not there ; a serious want, indeed, but common, 
we must add, to the whole English school of paint ing. 

No English artist has ever, when dead, been kept before the public as Wil- 
kie has been kept. Who talks of Sir Francis Chantrey now and his munifi- 
cent bequest? He is as effectually dead as Roubiliac or Bacon. Nine months 
have been like ninety-nine years, and his lease of remembrance is by. But 
Chantrey will live in.his own works though no friend has come forward to relate 
his life, or any of that large circle of friends that ate so often at his hospitable 
board to erect so much as a simple slab to aid his own art in the preservation 
of his name. But Wilkie has been well kept up. The public has joined in the 
general sympathy of his friends ; Whig and Tory—Lord John Russell and Sir 
Robert Peel—are eulogistic in his praise ; hundreds pack together on a warm 
day to meet and do honour to his name ; some two Sadeed subscribe 2000/. 
fora statue to his memory; some thousands attend the sales of his sketches 
and scratches—fifty and seventy guineas are given for mere indications of 
drawings—the least scratch of his pen conveying a character or a costume 
commands from 5/. to 15/. His studies in oil are bought with avidity ; his un- 
finished ** School” is thought to go cheap at some 735 guineas ; his ‘ Rabbit 
on the Wall” is called a bargain at 736/.; and his ‘ Letter of Introduction’ at 
4501., a profitable expenditure of captal—a safe investment. Nay, more ; the 
governors of the British Institution exhibit two large rooms full of his pictures 
The public applaud, printsellers fill their shop-windows with engravings 
from his works, the exhibition is attractive, the critics censure and approve, 
while they add to the notoriety of his name, and make his works as much a 
lion for the season as Strawberry Hill, Shugborough Hall, or the Chinese Ex- 
hibition. . 

When Wilkie had fixed upon a subject for painting, his custom was to reflect 
upon all pictures of that class already in existence and to choose as his ground- 
work, or model, the one in highest repute with the public. The general look 
of the whole he knew was a characteristic feature,and by adopting some known 
arrangement as a foundation to build upon, he secured a situation which had 
received the approbation of ages. Sometimes he took the distribution of the 
principal figures, sometimes the situation and shapes of the principal lights, 
sometimes the arrangement of colour and the proportion of hot and cold hues. 
He let nothing escape him. He then made a succession of sketches so as to 
place the persons of his drama in the most natural and expressive action. Then 
a model of the whole in clay was made so as to get the true light and shade 
and the inost natural grouping. From such studies and materials he then com- 
menced his picture, not only painting every figure from the life, but making 
every button and book sit for its portrait. He never trusted to memory, but 
painted always with the object he wished to represent before him. Many little 
excellencies were thus gained which lend a truth and value to his pictures. 
His Columbus was an adaptation from a Titian in the Louvre ; the pusition 
in his portrait of Sir Walter Scott, a copy from Reynolds’ head of Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

It may be as well to say a word or two upon the effect of Wilkie’s works as 
a whole upon the walls of the British Institution. It is said they disappoint— 
that there is a want of unity in the whole. We admit it in some measure, but 
let us ask, did at any time the exhibition of old masters at the British Institu- 
tion afford a pleasing effect taken altogether? The merit of Wilkie’s works is 
not in glare—in outside show—but in solid and enduring character, story, and 
expression. People had been taught to expect too much from the pictures ; 
the many admirable engravings after Wilkie led to this erroneous expectation, 
for no artist has ever had such justice done him by engravers as Whikie ; his 
early works did not depend upon colour, but upon character; his was no Ve- 
netian school of colour and parade. of marriage-feasts and processions. Then 
again, the majority of visitors ran too rapidly through the series as if they were 
in the exhibition-room of the Roval Academy, instead of looking leisurely and 
inquiringly into the merits of each,—time well repaid,and what Wilkie’s genius 
demands and merits. If colour alone were wanted, itis in the truly grand pic- 
ture of Columbus, with the full foree of Rembrandt and of Reynolds. However, 
at present we shall be content with saying that such an assemblage of Wilkie's 
works will perhaps never come together again; and it will be long. very long, 
before Great Britain can boast of an artist to reach his many excellencies or 
participate in a fame at present so peculiarly and deservedly his. He was a 
great painter in every sense of the word. 





MELLINGEN ON DUELLING. 
From the last Edinburgh Review. 


The History of Duelling. By J.G. Mevutncen, M.D., F.R.S., 2 volumes 
8vo. London: 1841. 


These volumes present copious details respecting a practice altogether pe- 
culiar to the modern world. They might, perhaps, have been made somewhat 
more interesting, and the epochs might have been better and more clearly dis- 
tinguished ; but very great praise is due to the diligence with which the ma- 
terials have been collected, and to the good sense and feeling which charac- 
terize the author's remarks. No traces of Duelling are to be found among 
any of the nations of antiquity. ‘That one man should endanger or lose his 
own life, or take away that of another, for an offence, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, confessedly undeserving the punishment menaced or inflicted ; 
that this should be every where done in defiance of law and religion; that 
the perpetrating the act should be esteemed meritorious—resistance to it dis- 
honourable ; and that this anomalous violation of humanity, law, and religion, 
should be the claimed and exclusive privilege of the most refined and best 
educated portion of society, are facts, for the history and exemplification of 
which, strange to say, we must limit our enquiries to the civilized communi- 
ties of Christendom. It would be idle to refer for similar instances to the 
single combats that have taken place in front of hostile armies, or to the dele- 
gated contests between champions selected to settle the quarrels of nations or 
tribes. These had nothing in common with ‘**the Duel” beyond mere fight- 
ing ; the motives, the sanctions, the issues, were totally different ; self-devo- 
tion and obedience distinguished the one, selfishness and insubordination charac- 
terize the other. 

But we utterly repudiate any other relationship than that of co-existence 
between the meek and forgiving spirit of Christianity, and the proud anti-so- 
cial practice of duelling. It has been very generally referred to the customs 
and superstitions of the barbarous nations by whom the Roman empire of the 








west was overthrown. ‘Trials by ordeal, that is, by appeals to the Deity, were 
indeed in great esteem amongst them; but these have been more or less com- 
mon to all ignorant and superstitious nations, and are in practice In many parts 
of the world at this day. The Hindoos have no less than nine different me- 


insubordinate appeals to the sword and to brute force, for the vindication of 
wrongs, have ever been common to all nations. These practices, therefore, 
although our forefathers had them in excess, they held in common with other 
races ; but that which, with séme few and obscure exceptions, appears to have 
been peculiar to them, was the formal and judicial appointment of single com- 
| bat for the settlement of litigation. Caesar and Tacitus state, that the elder 
| Germans determined disputed claims to property and even to office by the 
| sword ; and when conquest gave greater notoriety to their customs, we find 
| these statements verified by their laws. There is a law of Gundebald the 
} Kurgundian, (A. D. 501,) énacting, as a remedy against obstinacy and ava- 
! rice, that all controversies shall be decided by the sword; and Frothius the 
| Dane—a worthy descendant of those heroes who, after death, according to 
| the Edda were rewarded at the court of Odin, “ by being indulged every 
morning, a8 soon as they were dressed, by going out into the court to fight 
| with each other till the close of the day, when they returned to Valhalla to 
| 


| thods of extracting justice by the pressure of the ordeal. So also, violent and 
] 


drink beer or mead”—decreed Speciosius virtbus quam verbis confligend m 
esse casum. This was not mincing the matter ; and even after some little ad 
vance in the repression of disorder, we find Luitprand (701) proclaiming 
‘ we are not convinced of the justice of what ts called the judgment of God 


since we have found that many innocent persons have perished in defend 


sood cause ; but this custom ts of such ant quity amongst the Lombards t 
} e cannot abolish it, notwithst inding its impiety ” "These laws and t 
1 are the true sources of the duel ; and it Is from this ancient practice of inak 
| tie sword the scale of justice that the modern dur |, moditied from time ' 1 


nae descended tv us. While we thus trace its source to the ignorance and 1e- 





rocity of our Gothic ancestors, it is truly humiliating that it should be conti- 
nued tothe present day ;—that the English gentleman of the nineteenth 
should join with the Lombard of the eighth century, in saying ““we cannot 
abolish it, notwithstanding its impiety.” 

This, however, is not without its explanation. There is no such thing as @ 
radical change in the customs of nations, seldom even of individuals ; and those 
who examine the peculiarities of different races, well know how long the cus 
toms and institutions of early ages survive amongst, and characterize their de- 
scendants. There are still strong resemblances in all the branches of the great 
Gothic stem—-split and separated as they have long been, under different eras 
of government, belief, language, and pursuits ; 80, too, among the Celts, the 
Jews universally, and in like manner all the other great families of the earth. 
Generations pass away, with their attendant ¢onvulsions, before ancient pre- 
judices, traditions, and practices, are eradicated ; time but softens their fea- 
tures, and in the great chain of cause and effect they are often, when lost to 
sight, still felt and found operating. It is thus that the judicial combat sur- 
vives in our modern duel, and that in defiance of strong opposing influences. 

The judicial combat besides, was upheld, though sodised, by the feudal 
system ; that mixture of liberty and oppression without which Europe might 
have run the course of the ancient eastern monarchies, and lost, with the libert 
of fighting, the development of its liberty of thinking ; for the right of seek 
individual chief .o “ do what he liked with his own,” and which he exercised’ 
as well as claimed, prevented the overshadowing pretensions of him who was’ 
supreme. Anarchy mitigated monarchy ; and to the thousand small despot 
perched on their robber crags, defending their own peculiar town from a 
others, while they plundered it themselves, we owe the balance of power, and 
the confederate use of institutions of Europe. So, also, we owe the conti- 
nuation of the duel; for there was no one privilege that these chiefs more- 
zealously upheld than that of fighting their own battles, and judging in their 
own quarrels. But whatever may have been the ultimate happy results of this 
system, the immediate issue was misery. The whole of middle Europe was 
scourged by war and bloodshed, rapine and revenge. Urban II., when he called 
on the faithful at the council of Clermont to join the crusade, thus describes 
their conduct—*‘ Redeem by a service so agreeable to God, your pillages, con- 
flagrations, homicides, and other mortal crimes.”” The Emperor Frederic II. 
forbade his nobles ‘from plundering travellers and circulating base coin, which 
had hitherto been considered their privilege.” ‘This state of things naturally 
produced counteracting efforts and associations The church lent its aid in the 
support of order. The truce of God, promulgated in 1041, forbade fighting 
on all festivals, and from Wednesday night till Monday morning, monasteries 
and asylums were opened for the penitent and the persecuted. Burghers ob- 
tained charters of defence, neighbouring towns formed leagues, and that which 
more immediately regards our present subject, Societies and Holy Brotherhoods 
were established of persons devoted to the defence of the weak, the wayfaring, 
and the oppressed : hence Knighthood, to whose inheritance the judicial com- 
bat fell. Scott says, the investiture of chivalry was brought to resemble as 
much as possible the administration of the sacraments of the church. Certain- 
ly the chastisement of the oppressor, and the assertion of individual honour 
and integrity were the device, as they not unfrequently were the gallant 
achievement, of the devoted knight. 

This was the second stage of the single combat, under which it assumed a 
higher and a better tone. Henceforth we may trace its course more clearly ; 
and it may not be unamusing, if, with the assistance of Dr. Mellingen’s mate- 
rials, we hastily run over this piece of history, and mark the successive stages 
of those appeals which have taken place since Queen Emma dared the red-hot 
ploughshares, until the day when Mirfin, the linen-draper’s apprentice, killed 
in single combat Elliott, the innkeeper's son. 

We have already alluded to authentic records of the trial by single combat 
so early as the sixth century. The vigour and good sense of Charlemagne 
checked it for a while, but it broke out afresh under his feeble successors ; 
and Otho II. re-established it in all its early vigour ;—his decree at Verona 
extending its obligations to the clergy and to women—allowing them, however, 
substitutes or champions. ‘The Danes went beyond this ; for their wives and 
daughters were obliged to defend their own honour personally. But, in order 
to give them fair play, the man whom they fought was planted in a pit up to 
the waist, in order that his gentle antagonist might wheel about him, and strike 
him on the head with a sling or leathern thong, to which a heavy stone was at- 
tached—he, meanwhile, defending himself with aclub; and if he missed his 
assailant three times, or struck the ground instead of her, he was pronounced 
to be vanquished. Jn England, Selden tells us, the trial by single combat was 
unknown before the Conquest ; compensation was the usual mode of satisfac- 
tion, and is especially enjoined by a law of Alfred. If we desire a precedent 
for our damages in actions for “ criminal conversation,” we may find it in a 
law of Ethelred, declaring that whoever hath committed adultery with his 
neighbour's wife shall be obliged to buy him a new one. But the Conqueror 
introduced the fiercer habits of his Normans: his first act was to challenge 
Harold to single combat for his kingdom ; and the only restriction on the trial 
of battle to be found in his constitutions is that ‘no priest shall fight without 
leave of his bishop.” It is from this time, too, that the custom dates of the 
pageant of a Champion attending the coronation festival of our Kings. Rude 
as these judicial combats were, still there was something searching and so- 
lemn in them. The sanctions of oaths, fastings, prayers, purgations, and 
masses, were skilfully applied. Each combatant staked his life, his honour, 
and his all, upon the truth of his declaration. If he failed, he was led forth 
dishonoured to execution; if slain, his body was hanged or otherwise insulted. 
At Halle a confessor, as well as a second was always in attendance ; and a bier 
surrounded with torches awaited the vanquished at the end of the lists. We 
can easily conceive the awe with which the guilty and superstitious comba- 
tant would approach lists thus prepared. No doubt the alarmed consciences 
of many bade them yield up the foul plunder, or recede from their false accu- 
sations, rather than face such a trial ; and thus far this wager of battle, much 
as we may ridicule it now, had its advantages in those days of ignorant vio- 
lence ; and the day may come when the cobweb intricacies, the ruinous ex- 
penses, and judgment deferred for years, nay, sometimes for generations, of 
some of our Law Courts, shall appear scarcely less barbarous, or less a mockery 
of justice, than these summary proceedings of our Norman forefathers. In 
fact, wien the judges were counts, marquesses, and rude soldiers, few of whom 
could either read or write, perhaps the best method of settling a question was 
to let the litigants fight it out. 

In England the combat was allowed only in the Court of Chivalry, or in 
appeals, or upon issue joined in writs of right. ‘The Court of Chivalry was 
restricted, so early as the time of Richard [f., to only such things touching 
war within the realm, which could not be redressed by common law; and 
these respected more especially, giving relief to such of the nobility and gen- 
try as should think themselves aggrieved in matters of honour. But being no 
court of record it seon fell into disuse; and the office of High Constable, 
under whom it was originally held, ceased with the attainder of Stafford Duke 
of Buckingham. But the constitutions of Clarendon, by establishing the triak 
by jury and grand assize under Henry II, were the most effectual means for 
placing litigation and the administration of law on its proper basis These 
constitutions were confirmed and extended by Edward |., who did more for 
settling the distributive justice of his kingdon, than has perhaps been done in 
all the after ages. And this country was thus, by the early substitution of 
wise laws, imbued with a spirit of justice which has stood it in good stead on 
many a passionate day. 

The trial by combat flourished much more vigorously and much longer 
amongst our vivacious neighbours in France. So late as the time of St. 
Louis, not only could plaintiffs and defendants appeal to the sword, but even 
witnesses attested the truth of their evidence by it; and the judge himself 
was subject to defend his sentence in the lists, provided he were not the liege 
lord of either of the litigants. No doubt, many an unseated member of the 
present day longs for those good old French laws, which would give him a last 
chance of retaining his seat, by exclaiming to the chairman of his election 
committee, ** Thou tiest, and I am ready to defend my body against thine ; 
and that thou shalt either be a corpse or recreant any hour of the day!” But 

Philip III. reformed these matters, by requiring, before he would grant his li- 
cense for a combat, the concurrence of the four following circumstances ; 
namely, that the crime had been committed, and that it could not be ascer- 
tained by whom—that the crime was of such a nature as to incur the penalty 
of death—that there was no other means of discovering the culprit—and last- 
ly, that there were such strong presumptions against the accused that the duel 
was granted him in lieu of torture and the question. ‘This necessarily restrict- 
ed the number of cases ; but though thus cautiously granted, Voet adds, 





| 
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the method was hurtful, and contrary to canonical, divine and natural 
" 

One of the earliest English trials by combat, of which we have any re- 
cord, is that of the Count d’Eu, who, accused by Godefroi Baynard of a 
conspiracy against William Rufus, was allowed a field at Salisbury ; where, 
athe presence of the King and his court, having been defeated, he was, by 
is order, cruelly mutilated, his eyes put out, and his esquire whipped and 
hanged 4 ' 

A more romantic instance is recorded of a Count of Modena, who, imita- 
n@ the continence, met (from Maria of Arragon, the Emperor Otho’s wife) 
1e treatment of the Jewish Patriarch. It was in vain that he protested his 
nnocence; all that he was allowed wasa field, where he was conquered and 


eheaded His wife, nothing daunted, !aid bis bieecing head at the feet of 
; ? ! e+? 
he Eunpe ror, demauding vengeance-—" Of whom! replhed the E nperor 
‘Of you, Cesar,” she replied, ** who have sancti med an iniquity, as I am 
ready to prove the mnocence of my ust and by the ordeal of fire.” A braz 
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of red-hot iron decided the case ; for seizing it without fear and without injury, 





forming myself by some standers-by who he was, J was told that he was one of 


she again demanded of the Emperor his own head for having put to death an | the gallantest men in the world, having killed eight or nine men in single fight, 


innocent man. The chronicle adds, that the Emperor, demurring to this pro- 
, graciously compromised the matter by ordering his own wife to be 
mee alive—and which was accordingly executed at Modena, A.D. 998. 

But perhaps the most singular occurrence of the kind took place at Toledo, 
under the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, and in furtherance of his ambi- 
tious projects. We take the abridged account from Dr. Waddington's excel- 
lent “History of the Church.” It seems the Gothic had gradually superseded 
the Roman missal in Spain. The Pope's legate and Caroline, Queen of Cas- 
tile, were desirous of restoring it. The nobility, the people, and even a ma- 
jority of the clergy, warmly supported their own established ritual ; and, after 
some struggles, a day was appointed to decide on the merits of the rival mis- 

This was to be done by the trial of combat. Two knights contended in 
the presence of a vast assembly, andthe Gothic champion prevailed. The 
Court, dissatisfied with the result, subjected the missals to a second proof, 
and which they were to sustain in their own substances—the trial by fire. 
Again the Gothic missal triumphed, escaping unhurt from the flames in which 
its rival was consumed. The triumph now seemed complete, when it was dis- 
covered that the ashes of the Roman missal had curled to the top of the flames 
and leaped out of them. By this miracle the scales were turned; or, at all 
events, the victory of the Gothic missal sufficiently impeached to allow the es- 
tablishment of both missals, whereby the Papal object was gained; for the 
Roman missal, once introduced, was soon made to work out the other; and the 
Spaniards by this worthy process thus lost the inestimable benefit of having 
the service performed in their native tongue. 

But these were solutions for the darkest ages, and the glimmerings of rea- 
son even ther dawning, required more fitting forms of adjudication for such 
questions. The pen commenced those encroachments upon the sword which 
have continued to the present day ; and which will last until, perhaps, national 
even as well as individual combats shall be viewed only as proofs of bygone 
barbarism. Meanwhile personal safety, advancement, and distinction, were to 
be found only in the profession and expert management of arms. There was 
no other amusement or occupation, save the chase or the cloister, for the gen- 
try. Litigation and the courts of law were for women, gownsmen, and the ig- 
noble. Force ruled, and combats were fought, without honour and without 
mercy, in defence or disproof of crimes which the judge and the headsman had 
more fittingly investigated, and which sowed the seeds of endless feuds. Wit- 
ness the fatal Hereford and Norfolk duel, which, weakly granted and still more 
weakly interrupted, first gave a beginning to those wars, of which old Fuller 
y ane A says, ‘the red rose grew pale from the blood it lost, and the white red 
rom shedding it.” Queen Elizabeth's Westminister Hall, or Star Chamber, 
would have crushed the cockatrice’s egg in the nest. But the remedy was ap- 
preaching. The consolidation of the European kingdoms, and of the monar- 
chical power, gave effect to general Jaw; and single combat, as a judicial pro- 
ceeding for the trial of offences against the state, or of criminal violence, did 
not survive the fifteenth century. But it took a new field, and precisely where 
offences abounded, and where the law was dumb; namely, the vindication of 
offended honour—honour, a vague, sensitive, and pugnacious quality, which 
the state itself cherished and required from its nobles, but whose defence and 
assertion it committed to their individual care and valour. Much of this mo- 
dern hovour grew out of chivalry, of its mixed monastic, warlike, and cclibate 
state. Its best quality was its deference to, and defence of the weaker sex. 
The ancient Knight went “ pricking” on his way, and had his rugged hands 
full of business. His successors found fewer subjects for the exhibition of their 
prowess. ‘Time, numbers, wealth, power, and distinction exercised their influ- 
ences; and the lack of adventure was supplied by a fantastic code, which be- 
came the manua! of social intercourse, and the text-book of single combat 
among the higher classes ; and which, more or less modified, survives to the 
present hour. Rules of honour, subjects of offence, methods of reparation, 
modes of proceeding, privileges of challengers, duties of seconds, and other 
details, were laid down, subdivided, and expounded, with all the subtlety of 
the middle ages, and with an industry worthy of a better subject. Puffendorf 
and Grotius have not more rigidly investigated the laws of nations and belli- 
gerents than Mutio, Fausto, Attendolo, and Guistinopolitano the noble science 
of giving and taking offence. There were detailed no less than thirty-two 
different species of lies ! 

Italy was the first great field for this modified single combat, or more pro- 
perly, the duel ; as it was also the principal parent of the most elaborate treati- 
ses respecting it, the fabricators of the best arms,and the purveyor of the ablest 
‘masters of fence.”” ‘Thence the rage spread with redoubled fury into France, 
Spain, and the Empire. In England we hear little of it before the profligate 

days of the Stuarts, 

But it is France that affords the most detailed and authorized records of duel- 

ling. The French Kings and Parliament long maintained its formal and prac- 
tical legality ; and Francis the First, while he set an example to the world of a 
dishonourable breach of his own plighted word, did not shrink from attaching a 
sanguinary importance to the lie; by proclaiming ‘that it was never to be put 
up with without satisfaction, but by a base-born fellow.” Henry II. presided, 
with his whole Court—the Constable, the Admiral, and the Marshals of France 
—at the combat between Farnac and La Chasteneraye, on a charge of scandal, 
which terminated in the, death of La Chasteneraye ; when Farnac, his hands 
yet reeking with his kinsman’s blood, lifted them up to heaven and exclaimed, 
** Not unto me, O Lord, but unto thy name, be thanks!” Henry II. might have 
stopped this duel at any moment, and was entreated to do so by Farnac when 
his adversary’s life was in his power; but the king, froma feeling of honour, 
refused ; and he himself, not long afterwards, met his death in a tournament 
Charles IX. was the last French king who presided at one of these exhibitions ; 
but to give him his due, so also was he the first who sought to check the prae- 
tice, by naming a ‘* Court of Honour” for the satisfaction of offences committed 
against its laws. And it was indeed full time ; for while France and French- 
men were boasting of this their idol honour, their country was becoming a mere 
charnel-house : the wars of Italy and of the League, with the breaking-up of all 
moral and religious restraints, had reduced society to such a state, that, during 
the comparatively quiet and vigorous twenty years of Henry IV.’s reign, atid in 
defiance of his edicts, inflicting the penalty of death on all duellists, there fell 
in duels, within the then comparatively small number of gentlemen bearing 
arms in France,no less than 4000, while upwards of 14,000 pardons were grant- 
ed for %ghting. The king himself, despite his own laws, and the humane 
remonsirauces of the brave and wise Sully, encouraged the practice. Writing 
to his friend Duplessis Mornay, who had complained of having been insulted, he 
says :—‘‘I feel much hurt at hearing of the insult you have received, and in 
which I sympathize, both as your sovereign and your friend. In the first capa- 
city I shall see justice done, both for your sake and for mine ; and if I bere only 
the second, you should find me most ready to draw my sword and expose my 
life for you.” With such an encouragement, no wonder that the person who 
did not fight—who had not killed his man, at least one man—should be held 
scarcely worthy the name of gentleman. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who was 
in France in the following reign, testifies joyously, as was to be expected of 
him, to the fact. But the evil did not rest here ; for, when satisfaction was not 
taken by what is called fair means, it was held scarcely less honourable to take 
it by foul. All France went mad upon the duel. Montaigne says, “ Put three 
Frenchmen on the Libyan desert, and they would not be there a month without 
fighting.” The Bishop of Rhodes, in his life of Henry IV., says, ‘The mad- 
ness o! duels did seize the spirits of the nobility so much, that they lost more 
blood by each other's hands in time of peace, than had been shed by their ene- 
mies in battle.” In one province alone, there were killed in seven months, ac- 
cording to Chevalier, no lees than one hundred and twenty gentlemen. There 
is a lauda’ory account, in Brantome, of a worthy noble of Franche Comté who 
ran his companion through the body in the very porch of achurch ; and of two 
others who fought it out before the altar, to decide which had the best right to 
the first use of the censer! A contemporary journal says, Aug. 6, 1606 :— 
Last week we had in Paris four assassinations “and three duels, but no notice 
was taken of them.” Whole families became exterminated. As a worthy il- 
lustration, the same authority relates how a certam Socilles seduces the wife of 
Devese, who in revenge attempts twice to assassinate him, under a pretext of 
calling him out; for which he is dismissed by the king, who authorizes Socilles 
“to attack him in whatever manner he may think proper, and to seize 
upon his property.” A reconciliation js proposed by means of a family mar- 
riage, to which Socilles consents, but, instead of marrying, seduces Devese’s 
sister ; for which Devese again waylays, and at length wscesede in sessuesine- 
ting him ; whereupon a relation of Socilles procures the assassination of De- 
vese. Are we to wonder that the assassin's knife at length reached the heart 
of a king who suffered such deedsto go unpunished? ‘The eldest son of the 
Due de Guise ran the Count de St. Pol through the body in the streets of 
Rheims : two years afterwards Henry IV. made him Governor of Pro- 
vence. 

And while the King thus rewarded, the ladies of France, like the Roman 
women who loved the gladiators, delighted in these men of blood. Lord Her- 
bert on one occasion says, “ All things being ready for the ball, 
near the queen, (Anne of Austria,) expecting when the dancers sh 
some one knocked at the door, louder methought than became a 
bee he came in there was a sudden whisper amongst the la 

est Monsieur Balaguy.’ Whereupon I also saw the ladies, 
other, invite him to sit near them ; and when one lady had his company awhile, 


and I being 
ould begin, 
civil person. 
dies, saying, 
one after an- 


‘stabbed the unfortunate Quielus, mocking him as he exclaimed, “‘ You have a 


and that for this reason the ladies made so much of him.” 

The rage was universal, and was in no degree confined to soldiers and to 
France. Ignatius Loyola himself called out a Moor for denying the divinity of | 
our Saviour. Cardinal de Retz fought two duels during the Fronde ; Cardinal | 


sary in Spain to renew a decree of the old council of Pennafiel, forbidding 
challenges being sent to bishops and canons. Not content that the principals 
fought, their seconds, thirds, and fourths, also engaged from the sheer love of 
fighting ; without any shadow of quarrel, or even acquaintance, and all in the | 
name of honour and chivalry ! Undoubtedly a high, but, as we believe, a most 

mistaken sense of honour actuated some of these combatants ; but its dictates | 
came not from the sanguinary custom of duelling, to which they gave way, but | 
from the native magnanimity of their own hearts. This it was, for instance, | 
that made Gustavus Adolphus, when at the height of his glory, follow Colonel | 
Seaton, (one of his Scotch officers whom he had hastily offended,) and after | 
reproaching himself for his want of temper, overtake him and exclaim— “ Dis- | 
mount, sir! I acknowledge that I have injured you, and I am come to give you | 
the satisfaction of a gentleman; for we are now without my dominions, and 
Gustavus and you are equal!” But examples like this were the exceptions ; 
the prevailing characteristic was violence, fraud, and contempt of life. In or- 
der rightly to estimate this spirit, one has only to mark the cold-blooded and 
pleasant strain with which the light-hearted, and perhaps good-hearted, Bran- 
tome recounts its memorable deeds. He speaks of the most savage as of the 
greatest exploits: he tells with delight of ‘‘ce trés-beau combat” between 
Quielus and D’Entragues, and their seconds and thirds ; these latter fighting 
‘par envie de mener les mains’’—for the very pleasure of the thing. He 
grieves that there were only three or four common people present, ‘* wretched 
witnesses of the valour of these heroes ;” he is proud that four out of the six 
fell; and, with scarcely a comment, he relates how D’Entragues owed his 
success to a dagger he had secretly provided, and with which he hacked and 





dagger and I have none !” But his favourite hero is a Neapolitan, who killed 
his three men, one after another, on the same morning and on the same spot, 
leaving them there with all possible indifference—" tous trois morts a la garde 
de: Dieu pour estre enterrez.” 

Now, while these human sacrifices were thus offered up on the altar of ho- 
neur, what was its real value and influence !—Nothing, or worse than nothing. 
We dwell on this period because it has been so often bepraised or referred to 
as the high and glorious reign of chivalry and honour; and because later, it 
has been said with a taunting and cloquent lament, that the age of chivalry 
had passed.—What was it—and what its fruits! When Bayard, the chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche, was, with all the ceremonies of courtesy, honour, 
and religion, running Don Alonzo di Soto Maior through the body, for having 
complained of his lack of courtesy to him while his prisoner, and while the code 
of honour was the text-book of civilized Europe, Macchiavelli was writing his 
Prince ; the Borgias were poisoning, plundering, or committing incest ; the 
Sforza and Medici imitating them ; one Pope finding his death in the poisoned 
elements of the Eucharist ; another blessing the massacre of St. Bartholomew ,; 
and a third instigating traitors to make the elevation of the host the signal for 
assassination at the altar; Louis XI. was giving lessons on successful fraud and 
villany, which the League brought to maturity ; Philip IH. was writing in blood 
aud persecution the precepts of Ferdinand ; and the court of Henry VII'. was 
the centre of baseness, apostasy, confiscation, and murder. In fact, profligacy, 
licentiousness, and praciical atheism reigned almost unchecked and unabashed 
throughout Europe, during this era of les prewx chevaliers, whose lips loudly 
professed the honour their acts grossly profaned.—[ To be continued. ] 








THE GREAT AUCTIONEER—GEORGE ROBINS. 

There are few places of public resort affording the gratuitous aids to refiec- 
tion of which an idler is at liberty to avail himself as an Auction-mart. Whe- 
ther asa scene of quiet entertainment or an emporium for the superabundant 
utilities of life, as a resting-place where nothing better offers for the jaded 
lounger or as “a centre of busy interests” for those who want to buy and those 
who went to sell, its attractions are of that multifarious character that | hardly 
know how an observer, indisposed for more serious occupation, can while away 
a spare hour to better advantage than by taking the range of these property- 
changers’ rooms about three o'clock in the afternoon, when the attendance is 
good, and the hammers are in full play. 

Atthe head of the hst of auctioneers of the present day stands a gentle- 
man of such high endowments and unquestionable superiority in his vocation, 
that I hardly dare presume to attempt his protraiture. He isa grand remove 
above the general caste of his order. In his person is concentred all the aris- 
tocracy of hiscalling. Heis in the Auction-mart what Rothschild used to be 
on ’Change, or what Danie] Lam‘ert would have been at Guildhall had he 
been a member of the City corporation, a triton among the minnows, a perfect 
leviathan, or, as the geologists would have it, a perfect iguanadon ; he stands 
alone—not only in the box, but in the eye of the world, and of his pigmy bre- 
thren of the hammer. The appearance of this gentleman in public is heralded 
by the advertisement for several successive days in the principal newspapers 
of a programme of his approaching sales, which presents as fair a specimen as 
pen could supply of the plausive and alluring powers, by the exercise of which 
his great professional eminence has been achieved. These effusions are unlike 
anything which ancient or modern literature affords, or rather, they combine the 
perfections of both, and in the mixture of perspicuity, luxuriance, and refine- 
ment, which pervade them, as compositions they may be said to be without a 
parallel. He has the happy faculty of investing a genteel residence with su- 
pernatural enchantments, and of transporting his readers, all in the way of 
business, into the regions of fairy-land where splendour and beauty strive for 
the mastery. And he does it without drawing on invention for a fact, or pre- 
suming to enter one item in his catalogue, which an inspection of the estate 
does not fully justify. His effects are wrought by the sheer art of colouring. 
Where an ordinary auctioneer would give a description of a site, he will give 
a history of a site, and garnish it with a train of pleasing and romantic associ- 
ations. He exhausts the pictorial beauties of his scene and “then imagines 
new.” The vegetable world he endues with spirituality, and will give the ivy 
credit for ingenuity, as we.l as devotion to the domain that cherishes it, in the 
grace and order with which it entwines itself around the walls. Rocks he in- 
spires with symmetry, and embryo chalybeates are incubated by his magic 
touch. Pomp and retirement are offered in equal perfection : here the tourna- 
ments of ancient days might be transcended, and yet Zimmerman have found 
inspiration for his muse. The thought that suggests itself to the mind on pe- 
rusing these things is, how can the man knock down so many paradises! Is he 
a destroying-angel in disguise! Or is it ** Cain’s jawbone’”’ he wieldeth in his 
left hand, miscalling it a hammer ? 

On the day appointed, and within five or ten minutes after the hour fixed for 
business, he is announced by the ringing of a bell, and a cluster of eager-look- 
ing persons in the lobby are seen wending towards the auction-room, headed by 
a tall hale-looking man, about sixty years of age, walking as though he were 
rather stiff in the joints, holding some papers in his hand, and talking (without 
looking at any one as he moves) in a loud nasal tone and peremptory manner. 
He ascends the pulpit, and takes his seat, where he is seen more at leisure. On 
the occasion when I had the pleasure of seeing him, he was dressed in a pea- 
green frock-coat and velvet-collar, white trowsers and shoes, a buff waistcoat, 
| and a bright-blue stock, surmounted by an ample pair of gills, and a physiogno- 

my to which only M. Claudet, when the sun as the auctioneer is fond of saying 
‘*is pleased to shine upon us,” could do full justice,—a bald head, bordered 
with a modicum of white hair, a forehead of ample developement, a rough 
weather-beaten complexion, lower features which come under the denomina- 
tion of ** ordinary,” anda pair of dark destructive-looking eyes, quick in mo- 
tion and various in expression, by nature wrathful, often watchful, playful if 
need be, and where the interests of his principal demand it, sparkling with mer- 
riment and fun. He looks a compound of the sportsman, the comedian, and the 
sea-captain, possessing considerable patronage and of an iron constitution. A 
glass of water is brought up and placed beside him, slightly coloured. He ar- 
ranges his papers, and, rubbing his glasses, surveys his congregation, recognis- 
ing here one and there one, and honouring each with a gentle inflection of the 
head, and a slight contraction of the eye by no means amounting to a sinile— 
unless where he recognises a capitalist or a distinguished intime, when, sportive 
as a kitten, genial as mine host of the tavern, and yet with something of caus- 
ticity in his humour, he cries to him to ‘‘ come into court, you sir, and not be 
screening yourself that way from public observation” leaving no escape for the 
capitalist, who obeys the injunction and advances within whisper-shot of his tu- 
telary friend, for there’s more between them than meets the cursory ear, and the 
capitalist is not one of the loungers. He then, still seated, calls upon the clerk 
to read the “ conditions of sale,’ apologizing in a bluff tone fur the tedious- 
ness of that ceremony, which he owns to be “ flat and unprofitable,” assevera- 
ting vird voce, that if ever lines were applicable, those lines of the great bard 
were applicable to the reading of ‘ conditions of sale ;”* but to which, howe- 
ver, he patiently listens, with his eye-glasses over his nose, and acopy of the 
** unprofitable” document lying “ flat” before him. Interruptions now begin 





another would say, ‘you have engaged him long enough—I must have him 
now.’ At which bold civility of them, though I was astonished, ye* it added | 
to my wonder that his person could not be thought handsome—his hair half | 
grey, his doublet but of sackcloth, and his breeches of plain grey cloth. In- 





home and sleep and 





to arise. Gentlemen with ready money will ask questions. It is of no avail 
for the auctioneer to tell them that the title is unquestioned, that the Lord 
Chancellor has confirmed its validity in a court of equity, amd as far as that 
point goes one might make oneself happy about it, and without more ado go 


* end the heart-ache, 
And the thousand natural cares that flesh is-heir to,”— 


_ he “ must be satisfied,” and catechises the advocate accordingly,—the catechu- 
men looks condescension, and meets his inquiries with promptitude and effect. 

I understand borg are few that sorter rf ask questions-of this gentleman who 

: b : | ever make much by their motion ; for if they elicit, as-they often do, infor- 

d'Este presided at a duel at Ferrara ; and so late as 1669, it was found neces- | nation fayourable to the seller, so much ay oe for him ; and if the col- 
loquy have the opposite tendency, such is his ready versatility, that he can anti- 

_cipate a thrust with the needle’s point, or chaff his adversary into: hopeless si- 
lence. 


He now stands up, and commences his exordium. This is surpassing. The 


| beauties ofnature are here eclipsed by the flowers of eloquence, and the figures 
of rhetoric cast into the shade by the nameless air with which he utters his eu- 


logium on the house and grounds about to be knocked down to the highest bid- 
der. | had been attracted to the scene by a perusal of his printed lucubra- 
tions, and now, in the presence of the master-spirit from which they had ema- 
nated, felt thankful that the property was so far beyond my poor means of in- 
vestment as to leave me nothing to fear from the wiles of the arch tempter be- 
fore me. In his oral address he rejects all formalities of diction, throws aside 
the restraint of continuity, and speaks with a racy energy truly irresistible. He 
unites the acumen of the pleader, the esprit of the wit, andithe fascination of 
the improvisatore,—makes his hits and points like a great actor, and works 
them up with the aid of his potent physiognomy, his equally potent action, and 
his hammer. He states the valuation, and contends that it is too low,—and 
dilates upon the brightening prospects of agriculture under: the blessed effects 
of Sir Robert Peel’s new measure, the merits of which he declines discussing 
at length, but contents himself with simply predicting, upon his honour as a 
gentleman, that it must work incalculable good for the interests of all classes, 
and consequently of every class in particular. Upon his descending more into 
detail, I was struck by the felicity with which he dwelt on the exquisite adap- 
tation of the land then under sale for the purpose of fattening bullocks. He 
was remarkably impressive here. There was a depth of conviction, a force, 
and a meaning in his enunciation of his belief in the land's capacity to fatten 
bullocks, which showed how completely he had thrown himself into his case ; 
and the man must have been no other than an habitual sceptic whocould have 
sat and heard those words from his lips, and have harboured even a lurking 
doubt that bullocks of any extraction, or of whatever previous habits of in- 
dulgence, both could,and were the choice given them wou/d, have gorged them- 
selves to repletion on the autritious pasture in praise of which he made this 
powerful appeal. The bidding is at its height, and he throws in a litle epi- 
sode about the chalybeate, which ‘ only wanted encouragement, and Harrow- 
gate and Leamington would have to hide their diminishedheads.” He takes 
a sip of the coloured water. A meek man in the centre begs to know why 
the timber was not mentioned in the catalogue? The auctioneer affectsin- 
credulity, but finds, on inspection, that the important article in question had 
been omitted. He makes the acknowledgment ; but, instead of apologizing 
for the oversight, retaliates upon his inquisitor for his presumption, by telling 
him plainly he is now expected, without equivocation, to become the pur- 
chaser. The auction advances, and with every new offer he finds fresh mat- 
ter for dissertation. He alludes to the contiguity of the railroad, and com- 
ments with infinite force upon the luxury of coming upto town a distance of 
a hundred miles and going home to an eight o’clock dinner every day, which 
our poor forefathers could never have believed to be possible ; and although 
this topic of wonderment, and the concomitant sneer at the past generation 
for only discovering the principles of science and leaving to posterity the su- 
perior credit of their application, is somewhat threadbare, in his hands it lo- 
ses all its monotony, and positively smacks of originality. In proclaiming, 
also, the proximity of a church, he prettily confesses his faith in the utility of 
churches in general, the convenience of having them near one’s residence, and 
the value of areligious reputation in the long rum to respectable members of 
society. He half promises a seat in Parliament at the small expense of a 
princely hospitality, and on the sameterms wholly promises the acquaintance 
of the solicitor of the place, who happens to be then at his elbow, and on 
whose heart, integrity, and cellar he pronounces an eacomium that might 
have suffused with blushes any other cheeks thamthose of a solicitor. There 
is a pause,—and he pretends to bring the affair toa close, ** Gomg—goimg” 
—his left hand rising as he bends downwards till his chin almost touches 
the “conditions of sale,” lips clenched and eyebrows expanded as at the 
verge of an impending crisis. A modest-looking gentleman enters, and all 
eyes are turned upon him by acry from the auctioneer, that if he wants a seat 
in Parliament, now ishis time. ‘‘ Do you guarantee the seat!” dryly interro- 
gates a wag, noways interested in the sale. ‘Certainly, sir,” is the reply, 
**if yow will condescend to buy the estate. To be or no tobe? as one of our 
great poets has said—” —‘ Gay, in ‘ The Beggar's Opera,’ ’’ again interpo- 
lates the daring wag, ambitious of fairly measuring wits with so distinguished 
a humourist. A burst of laughter gives the auctioneer breathing-time for ad 
ducing the name of the author, and he then turns upon his victim with a volley 
of merciless raillery, which annihilates his courage and his fancy at a blow 
Other interruptions occur, which he encounters with the same bold front as be- 
fore, and adding that nothing pleases him more than to be asked questions, 
as he knows they are always the prelude to a fresh bid. He traverses his 
ground again, and sums up witha declaration that the spot defies description 
—that itis fit for a little emperor—that there is a richness and a4 grandeur, to- 
gether with a quietude and a@ repose about it, which in all his experience, 
which has been considerable, he had never seen equalled—that if it has a fault, 
it is that an expenditure of money in improvements on the little paradise were 
an utter impossibility ; and in fine, tha: his Grace the Duke of Wellington him- 
self might be proud to make the place his residence. 

Gifted and incomparable Disposer of lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments! Under sway of thy omnipotent art the very sense is quickened, the 
fancy warmed, and the credulity of the most obdurate bidder invoked, as by 
the spirit of a sorcerer. ‘Thy extemporancous rhetoric is not strained: like the 
quality of Mercy, it is twice b.essed, “it blesses him that sed/s and him that 
buys,”— 

‘Tt is mightiest in the mightiest, 
And becomes the Great Auctioneer 
Even better than his advertisements 2” 

It is nowtime toclose: itis clear, from the countenances in his immediate 
vicinity, that the highest expectations have been realized : all are satisfied, the 
property is appreciated, and the auctioneer threatens to knock it down. He 
gives warning, that in one moment, in one solitary moment, the sacrifice must 
be made. He places his hammer to his heart, and vows he fee/s that he is 
making a sacrifice. It annoys him—he declares it annoys him, and his face 
assumes the look ef a man stung by a musquito. This most matchless thing 
of the kind—a place fit for a little emperor—and a house that will last till the 
end of the world, to be given away !—‘‘it offeads him tothe soul.” As he 
gets pathetic, the nasal twang is more palpable. He is now trying the chance 
of an extrahundred. He says that, as it is the doom of man sometimes to be 
disappointed, so has he often in the course of his ‘ long experience” felt the 
pangs of regret, but never to the extent to which he is agitated now. He con- 
fesses at the full pitch of his lungs that ‘there is a reluctance in this arm 
to do its duty,”—it upbraids him—it won’t let him,—a smile steals through his 
tear—a titter commences—he reins up, becomes ferocious, indignant, dis- 
gusted ! roars ‘“‘shame” upon the sacrilege, and then knocks the lot down 
with a polite bow to the purchaser,—and a draught of the coloured water 1s 
the climax. 





POPULAR POETRY OF PERSIA. 
Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia, and the Songs of the People inka- 
biting the Shores of the Caspian Sea. Collected and Translated by Alex. 
Chodzko, Esq. Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund. 


This is a curious and interesting work ; it is a collection of the unwritten 
poetry of Northern Persia, noted down by Mr. Chodzko from the recitations of 
the people, generally persons who were unable to read, and they throw great 
light on the character, habits, and manners of the people among whom they 
are current. The longest and most exciting piece in the volume, is styled 
‘The Adventures and Improvisations of Kurroglou, the Bandit-Minstrel of 
Northern Persia.” Kurroglou lived in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; he was equally celebrated as a robber and a poet, and his countrymen, 
the wandering Turkish tribes between the Euphrates and the Meroe, carefully 
preserve his poetry and the memory of his actions. He is their national bard 
and their model-hero ; at the present day, no festival is complete without the 
recitation of his adventures or his songs. Kurroglou is in fact the impersona- 
tion of the chivalry of the nomad tribes ; his simple rule of life is, to acquire 
by plunder, and to spend in profligacy. He remains revelling in his fastness of 
Chamly-bill with his guests and associates, who, like himself, belong to the 
lowest class of society, until he is informed that there is no mutton in the lar- 
der and no wine in the cellar. This is the signa} for business ; he sallies forth 
to plunder some rich caravan, or to ravage some wealthy district. Sometimes, 
indeed, he is urged by the mere spirit of adventure— 

And if a path be dangerous shown, 
The danger’s self is lure alone. 

The manner in which he behaves to women is the very extreme of orienta 
recklessness. He considers wives as animals to be purchased in the market, or 
won, like any other plunder, by the sword ;—as toys to be cast aside as soun as 
they have lost the charms of novelty. Sooth to say, the character of the wo- 
men described in these recitations is such as in some degree to justify We light 
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estimation in which they are held by the warrior. The princess Nighara, for 
instance, hearing of the bandit’s prowess, fell in love with him, and sent him a 
love-letter with her portrait. Kurroglou immediately went to Constantinople 
and obtained admission to the palace disguised as a Haji or Saint, asserting tha 
he was the bearer of a message from her father, who was then on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. While an attendant announced the chavush or messenger, Kurro- 
glou threw off his disguise and appeared a Looty, or “ gay fellow,” as he real y 
was :— 

“ Princess Rigen came soon after with her maidens. No Haji was to be 
seen, but instead of him she beheld a manly face, with mustachios protruding 
beyond the ears, a true pattern and compendium of a perfect Looty. ‘Thou 
mischievous story-teller,’ said she, turning towards the maid-servant, ‘ where 
is the chavush!’ ‘I swear by Allah that this very man was the Haji, and had 
a turban on his head.’ ‘Thou must then ask this musician what is become of 
the Haji?’ The maid ran to Kurroglou, and said, ‘The Haji has been here 
before thee, where is he now?’ te a answered angrily, ‘ Avaunt, and 
vanish, nasty girl! no living soul was seen here, except myself.’ The poor 
maid came back to the princess, and swore by everything, that the Haji whom 
she had seen had been transformed ‘ Go along, ruffian, thou hast introduced 
me to a pretty Haji indeed. He had, no doubt, given thee a kiss or so. Quick, 
my girls, fetch the rods here!’ In a glance the feet of the innocent maid were 
attached to the falaka, and innumerable blows came down on her heels.” 

Kurroglou interfered to save the innocent girl, but he brought the wrath of 
the princess upon himself :— 

‘“Nighara directed her maid-servants to give a thrashing to the impudent 
fellow. (God preserve any man from being placed under the nails or the fin- 

ers of an angy woman!) The girls continued to pour a hail of blows upon 
Pisaghes. lis olive-coloured dress of cloth soon fell to pieces on his body. 
The scourged man called out, ‘O Princess, if thou hast no pity for me, be 
merciful to thy own servant maids; their hands and feet grow callous from 
beating me.’ The Princess said, ‘Come girls, let us take some wine, after 
which we will return to thrash again this mustachic-d imposter.’ They then 
departed.” 

They returned to give him the second beating, but he made his escape into 
a pond ; and, while the ladies pelted him with stones, luckily bethought him of 
the letter which had been sent him by the hands of Belly-Ahmed. He men- 
tioned it, and an instant change followed :— 

“She inquired, ‘ Hear me, young man, tell the truth, art thou Kurroglou ”’ 
‘God bless thee! thy waiting women’s whips have tanned my skin like that of 
an obstinate buffalo, and thou hast never thought till now of asking me whether 
Iam Kurroglou. If thou didst not desire to see me, what was the use of 
writing that letter through Belly-Ahmed?’ ‘Then thou art he, indeed ; par- 
don me, my Kurroglou ! if | have offended thee, it was because | did not know 
who thou wert ; if I have chid thee, thou art at liberty to cut out my tongue ; 
if Ihave struck thee, I allow thee to cut off my hand, only pardon me.’ ‘| 
have pardoned thee before this.’ ‘ My father, Sultan Murad, is as tall as thy- 
self, I will fetch one of his royal gowns; if it should be too long for thee, | 
will direct a nail to be driven into each of thy heels, that thou mayest grow 
taller ; if it should be too short, I shall have thy legs chopped off just at the 
place to which the gown will reach. If it is too wide, I will have thy belly cut 
open, thy skin taken off and stuffed with straw, according to the measure. 
Only be quick, get out of the water, and the matter will be soon settled.’ Kur- 
roglou said, ‘Thon art punishing me according to Abou-Horeyra’s code. But 
never mind that, I shall obey thee in everything.’ But he thought in his heart, 
‘A woman is easily deceived. If the gown should be too long, I will raise 
myself on tiptee ; if too short, I will bend my knees ; if too wide, I shall swell 
my belly; if too tight, I will draw it in.’ He then said, ‘ Princess, let the 
gown be brought.”, When he was getting out of the water, Nighara assisted 
him with her own hand. The mantle was svon brought, and it seemed to have 
been made expressly for Kurroglou’s use, it fitted him so nicely. The princess 
and Kurroglou threw their hands round each other’s neck and went to the kiosk. 
According to Turkish custom, they drank from the same vessel, he first emptied 
a cup of wine, and then she emptied it in turn.” 

Of course the princess elopes with the warrior, and, after many perilous ad- 
ventures, arrives safe at Chamly-bill. Kurroglou’s horse, Kyrat, was a far more 
valued possession than any of his wives. The songs in which he celebrated 
the beauty of his steed, are among the most popular of his improvisations. The 
following may serve as a specimen :— 

‘Mine is the horse! I will have his precious back clothed with silken 
housings. I will let him have a bath in a whole river of red wine. He is the 
chosen one of Kurroglou's from amongst five hundred horses. The heart 
takes delight in him. * * Let me sing the praises of an Arabian horse. In his 
third year, all the external features of the horse can be distinctly traced. The 
skin is drawn tightly over his legs. The hoofs look as if they were polished on 
yurpose. ‘The ribs are like the ribs of -a bullock ; the fore legs like the stag’s 

Vhen he is between four and five years old, a man standing at the saddle will 
not be able to reach his head with his hand. In the day of battle his head is 
turned towards the troops, his eyes are raised to heaven, and he scents the wind 
with his wide-open nostrils. * * When the horse is between seven and ten 
years old, his coat becomes smoother and smoother ; at last, in his tenth year, 
the proper colour of the horse appears, to remain for ever.” 

When he grew old, Kurroglou resolved to surrender himself to the king of 
Persia, and afterwards to make the pilgrimage of Mecca. One of his last im- 
provisations was his farewell to his mountain-pastures at Chamly-bill :— 

“* The spring comes. The snow melts on the mountains. My sisterly 
movntains unveil their fronts before my eyes. Here my Egyptian sword re- 
velled in blood to satiety! O my mountains! my battles will live eternally in 
your echoes! How happy I was wandering upon your bosom! Hidden 
amongst your rocks, I lay in ambush, waiting till a heavy caravan ascended 
your acclivities. O my mountains, you never betrayed my secrets! ‘Thanks 
to you! Thanks!’ Kurroglou, and with him all his warriors, wept. Then 
having rested himself a littlehe sangon. ‘ Having made a descent on Chaimly- 
bill with Ayvas, | drunk the red wine which flowed in streams. O my moun- 
tains! I measured with the hollow of my shield the turquoises, pearls, gold, 
silver and jewels of the whole world, which I have gotten upon you as my 
booty.’ Kurroglou sighed and sang on. ‘I crushed down Scutari, that for- 
tress of the sultan, high, like you, my mountains! Farewell, ye lovely moun- 
tains! I used to snatch from the sheeps’ breasts your lambs; but to-day, I 
will devour your wolves, and will howl like them.’ The warriors said, ‘OU ! 
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a rt cna ' to Emerald Isle, how is it that the rich and the influential 
res imeipally in this country, s i i i i 
pare Ame o %, nortan y, spending their money therein, and leaving 

This was a poser which O'Keefe himself could not answer, 

“And then Irish hospitality,” Parsons said. ‘ We always have that Irish 
hospitality thrust down our throats. I never had but one invitation to Treland, 
and it was couched in these terms :—‘ My dear fellow, I shall be delighted to 
see you, and if you should ever come within five miles of my house, J hope you 
will stay there!” 

_ Hollowby, elated with a few glasses of wine, now became intolerably fami- 
liar, and dispensed with all his “ Misters” when addressing the individuals of 
the party, impertinently inquired how much the actors were paid per night for 
playing ; and whether the ladies of the theatre were considered by act of par- 
liament rogues and vagabor ds as well as the gentlemen. Palmer, seeing what 
a consemmate fool he had to deal with, determined to amuse himself and his 
friends at Hollowby's expense, so he whispered to Parsons to tell O’Keefe to 
say something personally offensive to him (Palmer), by way of a commence- 
ment to a mystification he intended. 

The dramatist immediately took the hint, and addressing Palmer gravely, 
said, **Mr. John Palmer, you have been a very fortunate man in raising yourself 
to eminence in your profession from so humble an origin.” 

Palmer laid down his knife and fork, and fixing his eyes keenly on O'Keefe, 
articulated, ** What do you mean, sir?” 


O'Keefe replied, “* Why, I did not intend to give any offence, but your father 
was, I believe, a bill-sticker !” 

‘* My father was as respectable a man as you are, Mr. O'Keefe. He was in 
the confidence of Mr. Garrick, and held a situation of trust, sir.” 

‘“* He was pit money-taker,” remarked Parsons. 

“ And confidential bill-sticker,” said O'Keefe. 

“I think you had better put an end to this conversation,” cried Jack Taylor. 
‘You perceive that it is any thing but agreeable to our friend Palmer.” 

“Well,” replied O'Keefe, pertinaciously, ‘‘ I should have taken it for a com- 

liment.”” 
. Hollowby could not resist interfering, and stuttered out, ‘‘ No co-co-ompli- 
ment, in my 0-op-opinion.”’ 

“‘T see nu reason, from any thing you have yet uttered, that I should be 
guided by your opinion, sir,’’ said O’Keefe ; ‘‘ and, moreover, that was a capi- 
tal joke of Charles Bannister’s in the Drury Lane green-room, when his brother 
Bob Palmer, who is a tremendous beau, strutted in with a pair of brilliant 
buckles in his shoes, and which he was desirous of having supposed to be dia- 
monds—indeed, he asserted that they were diamond buckles; but Bannister 
reproved him, and said in his arch manner, ‘ No, no, Bob, not diamonds ! 
Paste, my boy, paste !”’ 

“Tt was excessively impertinent of Bannister,” remarked John Palmer. 

‘* Ex-ec-exex-excessively impertinent,”” echoed Hollowby. 

“ Of course, an allusion to the bill-sticking department,” continued O'Keefe. 

Palmer drew himself up into a fierce attitude, and said, ‘“* Mr. O'Keefe, I in- 
sist on your silence on this subject.” 





illustrations of the Zend language, which was probably preserved better in 
those remote mountains, than in the plains, which have been so often swept 
by Arabian, Mongolian, and Turkish conquerors. We seem to have been long 
on the eve of deciphering the Peisepolitan inscriptions ; an enlarged Zend vo- 
cabulary would in all probability place the key within our grasp, and thus sup- 


ply the means of elucidating many problems, not only in profane, but in sacred 
istory. 


only deplore. 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 


From “ Hoaxing Histories.” 

Somewhere about the year 1783, John Palmer was a principal and popular 
actor in the Haymarket Theatre, then under the management of the elder 
Colman, an excellent manager. John Palmer was an able actor ; he had ener- 
gy and pathos, and possessed a fine manly figure. The following, selected 
from many of the characters he performed, will vouch for his versatility :— 
Comus, Falstaff, Sir Toby Belch, Stukely, og Surface, Sneer, Villeroy, 
Brush, My lord Duke's servant, young Wilding, Biue Beard. 

His agreeable manners threw him into a variety of temptations, difficult to 
be resisted, and inimical to professional diligence and severe study. It could 
not, however, be supposed that after perspiring through twe or three tragic or 
comic parts in the Haymarket little theatre in the dog-days that he could go 
quietly home to bed. 

No, the invigoration of supper was requisite, and of this refreshment he fre- 
quently partook at the Orange Coffee-House, at the Cockspur Street end of the 
Haymarket. 

Here also Edwin; O’Keefe, the celebrated dramatic author; John Taylor 
(afterwards the well-known proprietor of the Sun newspaper), occasionally 
dined and-supped. 

There was a young coxcomb, a Mr. Hollowby (a natural son of Lord S***), 
who was a constant frequenter of the Haymarket Theatre, a most egregious 
ass; but he was the only person that was unaware of that fact. He had at- 
tempted by bribery and persevering effrontery to make his way behind the 
scenes, but Mr. Colman politely bowed him out at the stage-door 

Mr. Hollowby dressed in the extremity of the fashion of the time. Two 
hours of the day he had to sit under the artistical hands of his hair-dresser, in | 
all the perplexity of detail of powder, pomatum, combs, curling-irons, puffs, 
and papilottes. How could the mania ever have commenced of stopping all 
the pores of the skin of the head with flour and grease, and a variety of essen- 
ces detrimental to the hair? And then, is it not wonderful how many years 
the use of hair-powder was continued? What a depraved taste! how filthy 
the habit! Was powder worn under a notion that it marked the difference of 
rank between a higher or lower class ? 

We have heard some old friends of both sexes say that it looked so respect- 
able, and they really believed it, though these very respectable ladies and gen- 
tlemen were never without a tribe of parasitical insects that revelled bravely on 
the flour and pomatum. 

Think of the whole of the standing army of England being powdered! Fa- 
shion, habit, had such a sway that the father of the most illustrious lady of “Insist !” replied O'Keefe. ‘Ha! ha! ha!” 

Great Britain, when in command at Gibraltar, contrary to his habitual good Palmer bit his lips. Mr. Hollowby, perceiving this, began also to bite his 
sense and general kindness of heart, was forced to adhere to the existing mili- | lips | Palmer drummed on the table with his fingers, so did Mr. Hollowby. 
tary rules and regulations, and on the scorched parade on that arid rock, to in- | Edwin now said, ‘“ Indeed, O'Keefe, you are hard upon Palmer. Now, 
sist on powdered heads and clubs. pray how did you like your interview, the other day, with Mr. Garrow, the 

The costume of Mr. Hollowby consisted of a curiously cut frock-coat, of | barrister, when he cross-examined you in the Court of King’s Bench !” 
grass-green colour, with many buttons and pockets; a waistcoat of a broad-| “ Let us hear that,’ said Taylor. 
striped silk, pink and white, which reached barely to the terminations of the } Edwin went on with his story. ‘* Mr. Garrow felt a great desire to raise a 
ribs ; long buckskin inexpressibles, from the aforesaid ribs down to the calf of | laugh against our friend O'Keefe, and hit upon the following successful expe- 
the leg, where they were profusely stringed, and leaving space enough to exhi- | dient. ‘ Pray, sir,’ said he, appearing to recollect himself of a sudden, ‘do I 
bit a blue-striped silk stocking, there met a boot of extravagant cut! Ruffles | mistake, or am I addressing Mr. O'Keefe, the comedian ?’ 
were worn at the wrists, and the cravat and frill were of preposterous dimen-| ‘‘‘I am a comedian,’ replied O'Keefe. 
sions ; a short knotted bludgeon carried in the hand completed the effect of the | ‘“‘ ‘ And, let me see, if I mistake not, you are an author too ?’ 
buck of the day. At that time, as we do at present, we borrowed all that was| ‘‘‘ Yes, I have the honour to be an author.’ 
ultra in fashion from our Parisian neighbours. N.B, In the buckskins were two ‘“«* Pray, sir,’ continued Garrow, ‘does not the following beautiful passage 
watch-pockets, from each of which hung watch-ribands. A cocked hat com- | occur in your works ?’ . 
pleted the costume. “There was a dead silence in the court; every ear was on the stretch to 

Mr. Hollowby, discovering that his dress did not produce all the respect and | catch the beautiful passage ; but suspense soon yielded to peals of laughter, 
introduction he had anticipated, determined on following the principal actors | when the celebrated cross-examiner recited the following well-known jumble of 
(John Palmer particularly) to their private haunts; and, ascertaining that the | words with ludicrous pomp :— 

Orange Coffee-House was their place of rendezvous, he invariably secured the | ‘ Tag, rag, merry, berry, 

table immediately opposite to them, listening to their conversation, marring | Perriwig and hatband, 

any thing they might have had to say confidentially, and occasionally in a ridi- | Hic hac horum genitivo.’” 

culous and offensive manner thrusting in his opinion unasked, or making absurd | “It is a fact,” said O'Keefe; “1 could not deny the offspring of my muse ; 
queries. “ and the laugh was redoubled when | pleaded guilty.” 

This was at first attempted to be put down by a reserved manner and merely | ‘“* My song in Lingo,” continued Edwin. But Edwin’s apparent intention 
brief replies. But Mr. Hollowby was not a person of sufficient discrimination | of giving a turn to the conversation, and removing the affected gloom of John 
to discover that he was at all objectionable. In fact, he had only to look at | Palmer, was ineffective. 
himself in the glass over the chimney-piece in the coffee-room, when one glance “The biil-sticking sticks in his gizzard,” whispered Parsons to Hollowby. 
set him completely at ease as regarded his perfectibility. “IT do not wonder at it, sir,” answered Hollowby ; ‘I would not be satisfied 

** Now gan his hart all swell in jollity, without an ample apology from Mr. O’Keefe ” 

And of himselfe great hope and help conceived ; O'Keefe, overhearing this remark, said, ‘“‘ Apologise! pooh! I would see 

That, puffed up with smoke of vanity, John Palmer, or his brother Bob either, stuck against the wall themselves be- 

And with selfe-loved personage deceived, | fore | would apologise !”’ 

He gan to hope of men to be received.”— Spenser. Palmer rose, acting dignified fury, and replied, ‘‘ Mr. O’Keefe, your conduct 
One night John Palmer, Parsons, Edwin, O’Keefe, and Taylor, sat down in | is not that of a gentleman ;” and throwing the claw of a lobster at him, which 
their customary box to supper, they were all in gay spirits ; the little theatre | bit him on the nose, added, ‘ you will consider yourself as personally insulted 
crammed every night, for O’Keefe had produced his two very successful pieces | by me !” 
of the Young Quaker and Peeping Tom. | Now all arose in confusion ; Edwin attempting to appease O’Keefe ; Taylor 

Edwin and O'Keefe were of course the warmest friends, they had mutual | and Hollowby endeavouring to assuage Palmer ; all speaking and in action at 
obligations in the reciprocity of author and actor. Nature in gifting Edwin | once ; during which sly old Parsons took the opportunity to give Hollowby a 
with the vis comiza, had dealt towards him differently from low comedians in| smart rap, unperceived, on his powdered head with a gravy spoon. 
general, for she had enabled him to look irresistibly funny with very agreeable Hollowby looked round in vain to discover who had taken that unwarrantable 
features, and while he sung in 2 style that produced roars of laughter, there | liberty with him, although he attributed it to Mr. O’Keefe. O'Keefe quitted 
was a melody in the upper tones of his voice that was beautiful. Palmer we | the table, rapidly followed by Parsons. 
have described. Parsons was a delightful companion, overflowing with rich Palmer now acted admirably, spoke of his injured honour, of the gross in- 
humour ; and Jack Taylor was at this period a young man, studying and some- | sults he had received ; he was the party first offended ; should hold himself in 
times practising as a surgeon oculist, and was considered as a promising poet ; | readiness for a hostile message from O'Keefe. He, in that event, would not 
in fact, he was very fond of scribbling, and became the stock prologue writer of | ask Edwin to undertake to be his friend on the occasion, as he was announced 


the theatres. | to actin three pieces at the little theatre on the following evening, and he 








They had all made up their minds to have a merry night of it. The broiled 


our master, during thy long life in this world, thou didst never leave the cup of | fowls and mushrooms, and the lobsters were placed on the table to commence 


oer without exhausting it to the bottom ; what art thou then sighing for 
Curroglou sang. ‘ Kurroglou says, ‘I came into this world. 
price of the days gone by. 


I learned the 
I died the very day my mother brought me forth. 


1} supper, when Mr. Hollowby came into the coffee-room. 
‘‘Oh! here is this cursed puppy again to spoil our evening ! 
my boys, we must get rid of the nuisance.” 


John Palmer said, 
I tell you what, 





I have enly two brothers, my sword, and my horse. Ye mountains ye are my 
sisters.’ They proceeded further and arrived at Gazly-Gull. There Kur- 
roglou bade farewell to his warriors, recommended them to live together on 
good terms, and added. ‘It is possible I shall never see you again. The lates, 
always treacherous, befriend nobody faithfully.’’ And he sang :—‘ O warriors ! 
do not repent with too great presumption ; there is no one equal to us. Never 
be backward in mutual aid and friendship. Speak just words without anger, 
and never trespass the limits of your duty.’ The banditti listened to him with 
awful interest. He sang on :—‘ I'll fall a victim toatrue man. Perdition 
upon all the generation of villains. Let not a man grasp at another's proper- 
ty. Omay my head fall a victim to a man of noble birth! May God send 
affliction upon the coward. O man! when nobody buys thy goods, du not un- 
pack thy loadings. They call me Kurroglou. My age has reached a hundred 
years. Learn from me, 4 madman, that you must never fly before the enemy.’ 
Kurroglou finished. All his men shed tears abundantly. He kissed the eyes 
of every one of them, told them to wait for him for one year, and rode away 
alone to Ispahan.”’ 

As Kurroglou was hastening to the king, two of the courtiers inveigled him 
to spend the night with them, and slew Kyrat, preparatory to their attack on 
the chieftain. Kurroglou refused to survive the loss of his favourite steed, and 
bowed his neck to receive the blows of the assassins. 

Several Persian songs in this collection were obtained from the harem of the 
late king of Persia, Futteh Ali Shah; he was a poet himself, and a collection 
of his Ghazals or Odes, transcribed under his direction, is in the British Muse- ie 
um. His Majesty, however, was not restrained by European notions of delica- | the king, sixteen knights, and six knights extraordinary. 
cy, and some of his productions are grossly sensual. “One of the most sensible things his majesty has done this many a day,” 

The songs of the Ghilanis, Mazenderanis, and other races on the coast of remarked Parsons. ‘I mean the endeavour to introduce any sort of order in | 
the Caspian Sea, have the curious peculiarity of being composed in distichs, Ireland.” ; 
like the Psalms of David and the Antiphonies of the early Christians. This “Very well, indeed,” said Jack Taylor, in a patronising tone. 
characteristic is not very clearly marked in the translation, but it may be traced | Mr. Hollowby edged in a word or two, ‘‘ A cur—cur—cursed set of rebels ! 
in the following little piece, which is entitled ** The Athanced.” There is—is not an [—Irish—Irishman that is not a re—reb—rebel in his | 

“ Pleasingly soars the starling towards the blue sky Pleasingly walks on 


heart.” 
the ground my affianced boy. God grant me starling’s colours. With the O'Keefe replied, ‘I am much indebted to you, sir. I have the honour to 
pair of my enamelled wings | would embrace the neck of my betrothed.’ ‘I 


be an [rishman ; but his majesty has not a more loyal subject in the United 
have no mother! no mother! Like a dry withered tree, I have no branches. 


Kingdom.” 

O blasted tree! fall on my bead My mother’s brand remains on my heart.’”’ ag You are not an United Irishman, then,”’ said Edwin. | 
Mr. Chodzko has the merit of bringing Europe acquainted with anew school] ‘‘ Very well, indeed,” cried Jack Taylor. ' 

of literature, the existence of which was not suspected ; for most travellers in “He zs an United trishman,” said Parsons. 
Persia have described the recitations of the minstrels (aushiks) as taken from ‘“‘T am an Irishman,” answered O'Keefe. 
Firdausi, Ladi, and Nizami. The present collection is certainly inferior in poe- ** And you are united to Mrs. O'Keefe,” continued Parsons. 
tic merit to many of the Arabian and Persian Dirdns, but we believe that it is John Taylor wound up with another faint ‘‘ Very well, indeed.” 
more faithful as an index to national character; and the history of Kurroglou Palmer, while picking his lobster, took an opportunity of gently advising Mr. 
especially may be received as an exemplification of nomad morality. We,shall | Hollowby “never to dispraise Ireland or any thing belonging to it, let it be 
avail ourselves of the first opportunity to give a few more selections from this | ever so reprehensible, within the hearing of a native, as each of them was 80 
volume. In the meantime, we must express a hope that the original texts of 


attached to the Emerald Isle that it was an unpardonable offence.” 
the Caspian poems may be published ; from them may fairly be expected some Parsons gave an ominous grunt, and said, “If all the natives, my dear John, 
r 


Parsons grimaced, and muttered, ‘* We had better ask him to sup with us.” 
** Precisely so,” replied Palmer, gravely ; “‘ and I will venture to say that it 
will be his first and last appearance in the character.” 

* You will not affront him?” asked O’Keefe, who was of a remarkably mild | 
and humane character. 
“He is too great a fool to take a common affront,” answered Palmer. ‘ I 
have your permission, gentlemen, to invite him to our table 1” 

Mr. Hollowby seated himself, as usual, in the opposite box, pulled out both 
his watches, compared them, adjusted the hand of one of them with the key, 
after looking at the tavern clock, which was altered at any hour of the day, or 
night, to suit the caprice of the waiters. Mr. Hollowby, having called the 
waiter, and looking to ascertain what the theatrical party had for supper, for he 
made it a point to order the same dish, whatever it might be, when Palmer 
addressed him, saying, ‘Sir, as you have been our near neighbour for many 
evenings, perhaps, to save your time, you will do us the pleasure to join our 
table 1” 

Mr. Hollowby owned that the invitation was extremely polite, and imme- 
diately accepted it. So they made room for him between O’Keefe and Edwin. 
We have omitted to mention one of Mr. Hollowby'’s accomplishments, he 
stuttered slightly, and particularly when he meant to be energetic. 
The supper was discussed, and they had all hobbed and nobbed with Madei- | 
ra, when O'Keefe said, “* At length, his majesty has been most graciously 
pleased to confer an honour on old Ireland, in founding the order of St. Patrick. | 
The Lord-lieutenant is to be the grand master, and the order is composed of | 








| dared not encounter the risk of stopping the run of them ; but he made some- 

thing of an appeal to Jack Taylor, who said he hoped the matter — be ar- 
| ranged without going to extremities ; but, at any rate, he must decline acting 
| as his second, as he had several very complicated cases of gutia serena, cata- 


| ract, glaucoma, leucoma, ophthalmia, fistula lachrymalis, and ptosis, to attend 


to in the morning. 

N. B. At the time, though studying the diseases of the eye, Jack Taylor 
was but himself a pupil. We do not imagine that Taylor ever arrived at any 
very considerable eminence as an oculist. although he was an immediate de- 
scendant of the celebrated chevalier of that name and profession. He took 
to literature, and in after years published a volume of poems, a copy of which 
he presented to George Colman the younger. Taylor's work bore the well- 
known motto,— 

“‘ Tleft no calling for this idle trade.” 
To which Colman added, perhaps with more wit than feeling, — 
‘“* For none were blind enough to ask thine ard.” 
As Taylor had little or no practice, the satire was poignant. 
Colman afterwards publicly made some amends to Taylor in the following 
stanzas :— 
“ ON JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ. 
‘* Nine tailors (as the proverb goes) 
Make but one man, though many clothes ; 
But thou art not, we know, like those, 
My Taylor. 


No,—thou canst make, on candour’s plan, 
Two of thyself (how few that can !) 
The critic and the gentleman, 

My Taylor !” 

We digress ; more important affairs are concocting. Who is it entering 
the coffee-room (approaching the table where Palmer, Hollowby, and the others 
were seated, drinking very hot punch in profusion) with a downcast air but the 
highly respectable Mr. Parsons ? 

“Mr. John Palmer,” said he, “ if you could possibly be aware of the infi- 
nite mortification I experience in being compelled to deliver this note to you, 


| 1 am convinced, from old associations, that you would pity my feelings.” 


‘* What may it be, Sir ?” inquired Palmer, haughtily. 

“Of that yow are to judge when you read,” answered Parsons. 

Palmer glanced cotnplacently at Hollowby. Mollowby tried to imitate the 
same nonchalance, but bit his tongue 

Mr. Palmer begged Mr. Parsons to be good enough to be seated ; and he 
opened the fatal missive. 

Parsons helped himself with a ladle to a good jorum of punch. 

* That is odd conduct under the circumstances,” thought Hollowby. 


““ He 


| is screwing up his courage.” 


Palmer read the note. 

‘Mr. O'Keefe presents his compliments te Mr. John Palmer, and his fri 
Mr. Parsons having been good enough to take charge of this note, has his 
structions to make arrangements for a meeting to-morrow morning with 
gentleman Mr. Palmer may appoint toact on his behalf.” 
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« Why, the deuce take it !” said Edwin, “‘ that is a downright challenge.” question to Mr. O’Keefe totally unconnected with the present unhappy dis- 


“ id you not interfere with O'Keefe, as you are his intimate friend 1” in- 
quired Jack Taylor. 


“ Bless your heart!” replied Edwin, ‘“‘ O'Keefe is an Irishman, and on a | permission.” 


subject of this sort would be obtuse toa degree Besides, for all his mild and 


good-humoured demeanour, hie is as blood-thirsty (on these occasions) as a ti- | gi-ive permission.” 


r hdd 


It is not a thing I ought to repeat,” said Parsons, in an under tone ; ‘but | O'Keefe, when you were last at Gibraltar, were there the same number of mon- 
Mr. O'Keefe avowed that he should not be perfectly satisfied unless he shot | keys on the back ef the rock as in former days '” 


John Palmer’s backbone out.” 
Palmer winced momentarily. 
“ Horrible! dreadful!” exclaimed Edwin and Taylor, turning up the whites | ‘ 
of their eyes. 
Parsons continued, ‘‘ I am aware, under the circumstances that I have no 


earthly right to speak, but O'Keefe, to my knowledge, utterly destroyed, in| have asked such a question. 


Dublin, several most respectable characters, such as I have known to be walk- 
ing gentlemen.” 


window to conceal their ill-suppressed laughter,while O’ Keefe coolly answered, 


only at Gibraltar, but in the other parts of the world as usual.” 


te = 
Hollowby referred to Parsons, who, after thinking profoundly, said “I give 


Hollowby repeated after him, with a consequential look, ‘‘ We—he—we 


Then Palmer, with the utmost gravity of countenance, said, ‘“ Pray, Mr. 


Taylor and Parsons were compelled to thrust their heads out of the coach- 
‘ That, as far as he had observed, there were the same number of monkeys not 


Mr. Hollowby was quite at a loss why his principal should, at such a moment, 





We must not carry our hoaxing history to too considerable a length in de- 


tailing the other absurd questions asked (with permission of the seconds) by 


Palmer now tured round, in his most insinuating way, and said,‘ Have | Palmer of O'Keefe. But although they beguiled the way, Hollowby began to | 


1 a friend in the world !” 


think that the brain of the gentleman whose honour he had in keeping was 


Mr. Hollowby emptied his glass, and replied, “‘ Yo-you have, Palmer. I—I | turned. 


—I am your friend.” 


At length they arrived at Dulwich Common, when all the party (Hollowby 


« Bravo! noble ! excellent !” exclaimed Edwin, Taylor, and Parsons, si-| excepted) got out of the coach and walked on. Hollowby then descended, and 


multaneously: 

Palmer gravely resumed, “‘ These are dangerous moments, and are not to be 
pondered on. Let us all have a glass of punch.” 

He then commenced filling the glasses. 

Parsons intimated, ‘* That he did not wish to be impertinent or out of or- 
der; but as his principal was in the adjoining room, and had not yet received 
an answer to his billet, he should put it to the vote whether he might not carry 
to Mr. O'Keefe a glass of punch !” 

Palmer would merely ask of Messrs. Hollowby, Edwin and Taylor, ‘If his 
assent to such a measure would at all entrench on the punctilio of strict honour 
on these occasions” But being assured to the contrary by the two latter gen- 
tlemen, Hollowby stuttered out, ‘“ Oh, curse the fe-e-llow ! let him have some 
dr-d-rink !” 

Parsons, therefore, filled for Mr. O’Keefe a large rummer of the agreeable 
beverage, and quitted the room with it. 

«What a gentlemanly creature that Parsons is!" said Palmer. 

“ And how thoughtful !”’ remarked Edwin. : 

John Taylor, who was beginning to be a little flustered, uttered something 
about ‘ eyes-in-glass being strengthening to the optic nerves.” 

Palmer now suddenly started, and, draining his tumbler, exclaimed, ‘To bu- 
siness. It is quite evident that I cannot sit quietly under the attack that has 
been made on me ; so, my dear friend”’ (turning to Hollowby,) ‘* you must go 
and make all the necessary arrangements with Mr. Parsons. Not la'er than 
eight o’clock in the morning ; because at that hour I have a natural appetite for 
my breakfast, if I should be in existence.” 

Hollowby rose to do every thing that was “ p-pr-proper.” And then ahigh 
sense of honour came over him that somebody had struck him a blow on the 
head, and that he must also have satisfaction. However, calling to his recol- 
lection that the better part of valour was discretion, he resolved to attend to his 
friend Mr. Palmer's affair first. He, therefore, sought Parsons. Buthe found 
the latter gentleman very difficult to deal with ; every thing proposed by Hol- 
lowby was negatived by Parsons as second to Mr. O’ Keefe, and in whose keep- 
ing he had placed his honour. Mr. Palmer was unwilling to retreat, explain, 
or apologise, in any way whatever : and poor Hollowby was compelled to agree 
that oe should meet at seven o’clock in the morning at Dulwich Com- 
mon. ‘That at the word “Fire!” hostilities should commence, and proceed 
until one of the parties fires in the air, or is killed or wounded. The parties, 
or, rather, so many of them as are alive, were then to leave the ground sa- 
tisfied. 

We have already given to Hollowby credit for a very small portion of pene- 
tration ; but it must be recollected that he had practised and consummate ac- 
tors to deal with. It was now daylight; and Palmer, not yet having had 
enough of his joke, begged Mr. Hollowby to accompany him home. He also 
requested Mr. John Taylor to attend on the ground professiunally. 

¢ are to presume that Palmer mu-t have been apprehensive that O’Keefe 
might shoot him in the eye, by putting a surgeon oculist in requisition on such 
an occasion. 

When Palmer and Hollowby had got to the apartments of the former the 
first thing the actor did was to unlock a drawer, and take out a brace of pistols. 
Hollowby’s flesh crept at the sight of these ; but he recovered, on reflection 
that he was not to be shot at. 


Palmer, then, in a spirit of mere wantonness proceeded to make his will, in 


the coachman asked for his fare. So Hollowby called after the others, 


‘‘ Here-here—I say—a—this fe-ellow—says his fare is eigh-eight-and-sixpence 


—hey !” 


Palmer strode back pompously, and uttered. ‘‘ Pay it for me, my dear boy ; 
it is probably the last favour [ shall ever ask you !” 

Hollowby put his hand in his buckskin-pocket, and paid the eight-and- 
eixpence with an ill grace that seemed to imply, ‘‘ Catch me being a second 
again !” 

oO Keefe observed the expression of countenance, and remarked, ‘I think 
Mr. Palmer’s second would prefer being a third or a fourth.” 

‘*Seems much attached to ‘ Number One,’”’ said John Taylor. 

Hollowby now joined Parsons. There were fresh conferences between the 
seconds, and the seconds with their principals, but they terminated without 
effect. 

The seconds commenced loading the pistols, after which Mr. Parsons mea- 
sured the ground, which was in a gravel-pit ; and the queer old being did it 
in a perfectly novel manner, with a hop, skip, and a jump ! 

Messrs. Palmer and O'Keefe took their positions ; and it was agreed that 
Mr. Hollowby should give the word, which was to be, ‘‘ Gentlemen, are you 
ready ? One, two, three—fire!” But they waited for it in vain; for the ner- 
vous situation of Hollowby brought on such an incorrigible fit of stuttering, that 
he could not articulate a syllable. 

At this moment the three Bow-street officers made their appearance, and 
jumped down into the gravel-pit. Mr. Hollowby scrambled away like a cat, 
shewed a very nimble pair of heels, and fairly made his escape. 

The officers were rather surprised to find the whole party shaking their sides 
with excessive laughter ; but, as in duty bound, accompanied these waggish 
gentlemen to London, where Palmer, procuring a private interview with the 
sitting magistrate (whom he knew perfectly well,) prevented any police-report 
of the absurd affair. Though the magistrate very properly gave his opinion, 
that it was almost too serious an affair to joke on. 

John Palmer was quite correct when he said it would be Mr. Hollowby’s 
** first and last appearance in that character ;” for the young second dreading 
the consequences, immediately quitted London, and resided afterwards for some 
time at Bath. 





THE LATE ECLIPSE. 


At the meeting of the Academy of Sciences, on the 22d Aug., M. Arago made 
his promised communication, which has been so anxiously expected, relative to 
the Eclipse of July 8th, as observed by him and other astronomers at Perpig- 
nan. We take our Report from Galignani :— 

‘“M. Arago began by stating that the object of himself and the gentlemen 
associated with him in the observations at Perpignan, was not so much to verify 
the accuracy of the calculations as to the precise moment at which the eclipse 
was to occur, as to determine as far as possible some undecided opinions as to 
the nature and character of the heavenly bodies on which our earth depends 
for light and heat ; but, being provided with the means of ascertaining the ex- 
act moment of the eclipse, they did not, of course, neglect to record it. M 
Arago expressed his surprise at having seen it stated by some observers that 
the phenomenon occurred precisely at the time predicted ; for, according to his 
observation, it did not take place until from 30 to 40 seconds later than the 











the event of accident. In this testament were some very odd bequests. He 
bequeathed all his funded property (N. B. He never in his life had put by a 
guinea) to erect a monument to the memory of the immortal bard, Shakspeare, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

His library he bequeathed to John Edwin (and which might have consisted of 
half-a-dozen play-books, a surreptitious copy of Paine’s Rights of Man, and a 
backgammon board in two volumes ) 

His stage clothes, properties, canes, snuff-boxes, swords, aid wigs. he left 
to his brother Robert, who was appointed joint executor with Mr. Hollowby. 
At this point Palmer took out a handsome gold watch from his pocket, and 
said,— 

Sir, in the event of my fall, I shall beg, as a favour, that you will accept 
this as a farewell token of my esteem.” P 

Hollowby affected to be much concerned, and replied, ‘‘No,no, my de- 
dear boy ; I—I’ve got two watches in my fobs now, and another at ho- 
home.” 

It was then agreed that Mr. Hollowby was to call at Mr. Parson’s lodgings 
at half-past five, that measures might be concerted between the seconds as to 
the conveyance of the parties down to Dulwich. 

Now, although this might be very good fun to these convivial fel!ows (Hol- 
lowby excepted) up to a certain time, Parsons, Edwin, O’Keefe, and Jack 
Taylor, all thought they had enough of the joke, and would be glad to go to 
bed, and sleep olf the eflects of their wine and punch. In fact, they all hoped 
that Mr. Hollowby would take alarm atthe situation in which he was placed 
and forget to callupon them. Hollowby, when left to himself, had some se- 
rious reflection as to the best course he should pursue ; and he thought he 
would go to the Bow Street Office, and give private information of the medi- 
tated affair of honour. 

He had got as far as the office, and was ascending the steps to ring the bell, 
to summon the officer on duty, when he perceived Edwin looking out of a se- 
cond-floor window where he lodged, in a nightcap, and smoking a pipe, by way 
of clearing off the fumes of the punch. 

He rapidly came down again, as he imagined, unperceived. But Edwin mis- 
chievously bawled out to him, “*‘ What! haven’t you been to bed yet 2” 

Frustrated thus in his purpose of giving the information, he was now com- 
pelled to proceed; so he called a hackney-coach off the stand in Charles 
Street, and, getting inside, ordered the driver te go to Parson's lodgings, in 
Southampton Street, where, before he stepped out, Parsons, and O'Keefe, and 
Taylor, came from the street door, and, to the astonishment of Hollowby, all 
got into the coach. : 

Mr. Hollowby remarked, that this appeared to him very strange conduct. 
Parsons asked Hollowby, “If he had ever been engaged in an affair of ho- 
nour before?” On the young gentleman replying in the negative, Parsons said 
that ‘he was only doing that which was customary on such occasions ; and all 
they had to do was to call and take up Mr. John Palmer in their way to Dul- 
wich Common " 

Hollowby thought that it was placing his principal in a very unpleasant situ- 
ation. Parsons thought the contrary ; and the proof of it would be, that Mr. 
Palmer would not make the slightest objection ; but even, under the circum. 
stances, it would render him cheerful. 

When the coach stopped at John Palmer’s house, he immediately came down- 
stairs with his case of pistols ; he looked up at the windows of his lodgings, 
affected to sigh deeply, and got into the carriage, seating himself next to Hol- 
lowby ; while Parsons and O'Keefe were squeezed on the opposite side, with 
Jack Taylor as bodkin between them. The coachman was ordered to drive to 
Dulwich. 

Now there was really one person who became seriously alarmed at these mys- 
terious proceedings ; and this was Esther O'Brien, a young woman who had 
lived as servant with Palmer for several years.) Palmer had not said a word 
about the hoax toher. She had been sitting up for her master, had overheard 
some portion of the dialogue between Mr. Palmer and Hollowby, who was a 
stranger to her; listened particularly to the making of the will; and once 
when she went in with cold water, saw the pistols on the table 

Much attached to her master, and fearing the worst, she went over to the 
public office, Bow Street, and she inquired for one of the constables with whom 
she was slightly acquainted, as he was employed in that Capacity at the 
house ; and she told him her suspicions, and related what she had 
officer sent a message up to the bed-roon of the resident magistrat 
sary warrant was immediately made out. Ester O'Brien had heard the words 
** Dulwich Common,” and three Bow-street officers were despatched without 
loss of time to take the parties into custody 


play 
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Meanwhile the hackney-coach rumbled on ; an ominous silence was held 


wniil Palmer breaking it said, **Mr. Hollowby, | beg your pardon, but will 


you be good enough to ascertain from Mr. Parsons whether | may aduress a 


prediction. This error of calculation, he observed, might appear to many to be 
too trifling to deserve notice, but, in his opinion, it was inconsistent with the 
progress made in astronomy, and it would be necessary for the honour of the 
science to trace its cause and prevent its repetition. The learned acade- 
mician then proceeded to communicate the result of his observations on the 
halo which appears to surround the moon after the entire disappearance of the 
sun, and which modifies the darkness occasioned by the eclipse. Plutarch 
says—‘ the moon, in an eclipse of the sun, allows a portion of the sun’s light 
to extend beyond her own edges, and thus total darkness is prevented.’ The 
lunar halo is more particularly described by Plantade and Clapiés in their ob- 
servations of the eclipse of 1706. ‘As soon as the sun was wholly eclipsed,’ 
say they, ‘the moon appeared to be surrounded by a very white light, forming 
round the disk of that planet a halo three minutes in width ; within this limit 
the light was the same throughout, gradually failing, and at length dissipating 
itself in darkness.’ The width of this luminous appearance, however, varies 
according to the eclipse. In 1719 Halley found an extent of two minutes and 
seven seconds ; in 1806 the observation of an astronomer in America gave six 
minutes. At Perpignan, on the 8th of last month, the width was three mi- 
nutes and thirty seconds, aud it did not vary during the different phases of the 
eclipse M. Arago had recommended to his colleagues to make it an important 
point to ascertain whether the halo had its centre on the sun or on the moon, 
the existing opinions on this question being of a conflicting nature. Halley 
and Lonville have affirmed that the centre of the halo coincided with that of 
the moon; whereas, according to Maraldi and Ferrer, the centre is always that 
of the sun. The astronomers of Perpignan report that the opinion of Halley 
and Lonville is the correct one. They measured the luminous coronet with the 
greatest care, and found it equal on both sides, which led them to conclude 
that the white aureola, which extends beyond the obscured body of the moon, 
is not produced by the sun's atmosphere, and is simply a phenomenon of lumi- 
nous diffraction. ‘The serpentine lights observed on the surface of the moon in 
1715, by Halley and Lonville, and which the latter regarded as lightning aris- 
ing from storms in the atmosphere of the moon at the moment of the eclipse, 
were not seen at Perpignan. Some meteors, or shooting stars, were, however, 
observed. 
Halley and Lonville were meteoric appearances brought by chance over the 
perspective of the superposed bodies. The Toulouse astronomers, in their ac- 
count of the eclipse of July 8, state that they had observed a luminous opening 
in the edge of the moon, about forty seconds before the end of the eclipse, and 
they assign to it an extent of 156 leagues. A similar observation was made, 
by Admiral Ulloa, in 1778. ‘he luminous point which he perceived on the 
northwest portion of the moon was, according to him, 109 leagues in length, 
being a narrow opening or perforation of our satellite, admitting a small portion 
of the sun's light. M. Arago, without absulutely denying the existence of this 
opening, states that, in the observations at Perpignan, there was nothing to 
confirm it. During an eclipse, the moon is designed in black, upon the sun, in 
its true form. The region of the sun which remains visible is, therefore, limit- 
ed by two portions of circumference. In the points in which they meet, these 
two arcs, one dark, the other luminous, form two curvilinear lines which are 
called horns, and which are sometimes very thin and sharp. The luminous 
rays of the sun, which define clearly even the summit of the horns and sur- 
rounding parts, cross the surface of the moon to arrive at theearth. This pre- 
liminary description introduces some remarks, by M. Arago, on the important 
question as to a lunar atmosphere. If, says this gentleman, the moon had a 
sensible atmosphere, these rays would deviate, the circular form of the sun 
would be affected, and the horns would show inflections and irregularities. No- 
thing of this kind was seen at Perpignan. It was only at rare intervals that the 
horns appeared mutilated, and they were never 80 completely. The observa- 
tions on the bright spots of the sun led the astronomers of Perpignan to the 
same conclusion as to the non-existence of a lunar atmosphere. When the 
| edge of the moon, during the eclipse, passed a solar spot nearest the black 

disk of the sun, it had the same luminous intensity as the remainder. This 
equality of light, says M. Arago, would not have existed if a vapour of any 
kind, even of no greater extent than the distance of the Luxembourg from the 
Observatory, had surrounded the moon as an atmosphere. The number of 
stars seen at Perpignan during the height of the eclipse was ouly ten, from 
which we may infer that the darkness was at no time great. The accounts 
given by the ancient astronomers of the eclipses observed by them are very 
different. According to them the darkness in some cases was more profound 











It is not improbable, therefore, that the serpentine lights noticed by 
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wished. He is brief in his account of the change of temperature experienced. 
during the maximum of the ecli He states, indeed, that the two minutes 

and a quarter of the total occultation of the sun sufficed to cool the atmosphere 

to such an extent, as to cause an abundant dew to fall upon the trees and plants, 
which were dripping with wet when the sun again made its appearance ; but 

he has omitted to state with precision the degree to which the mercury fell in 

the thermometer. M. Lentheric, professor of mathematics at Montpellier, ex- 

plicitly states, that at the commencement of the eclipse there, the thermometer 

stood at 18° centigrade (about 75 Fahrenheit). At the moment of its greatest 

obscurity, it marked only 154°, but at the end of the eclipse, the mercury rose to 
20. M. Lentheric relates a curious fact as to the termination of the phenomenon. 

The dazzling effect of the sudden return of the light, he says, was such, that 
he could not, at the moment, distinguish the hands of his chronometer, and 
therefore was unable to determine the moment of the event with the precision 
desired. An interesting experiment was made by the Faculty of Sciences of 
Montpellier, to ascertain the luminous intensity at the different periods of the 
eclipse. The means employed was the dagguerréotype. All the proofs gave 
a sufficiently defined image of the phenomenon to enable the members of the 
faculty to determine, by actual admeasurement,the relative apparent diameters 

of the sun and moon. At Toulouse, M. Fiangerques not only noted down a 
fall in the temperature of 4° centigrade during the eclipse, but also saw the 
mercury fall in the barometer. The mercury fell to thirty-one hundredths of 
millimetres below the height at which it would have stood if the difference of 
temperature had been the cause of the variation This depression is, indeed of 
itself unimportant, but it nevertheless shows a deviation from the normal action 
of the barometer, for it is known that this instrument usually goes on rising 

from the getting up of the sun until nine in the morning, when it attains its 

maximum. M. Arago, in the course of his communication as to the observations 

of Perpignan, states, that during the latter period of the eclipse, he saw, on the 

edge of the black disc of the moon, a sort of protuberance of fire, two minutes 

in height, and presenting an appearance like that of the glaciers of the Alps 

illuminated by the setting sun. At Narbonne, the appearance was that of a 

distant light-house. M. Littrow, of Vienna, also noticed this protuberance, and 
gives to it an extent of five minutes, or the twelfth part of adegree. M. Bou- 

vard, of Digne, distinguished luminous points proceeding from the edges of the 
moon, but he attributes them to divergent rays. There will naturally be much 
speculation as to the character of the protuberance noticed by M. Arago. Some 
members of the Academy have already thrown out the idea of a mountain of the 

sun rendered visible in the atmosphere ofthat body. The theory of Herschel 

is, that the sun, which is the source of light and heat to us, and which has been 
regarded as an incandescent body, is in reality dark and inhabitable. M. Ara- 
go, whilst he affirms that the protuberance which he observed is not of the 
moon—no such discovery having ever been made even with the most powerful 

telescopes—does not admit that it is a mountain of the sun, not that there is 
anything repugnant in the laws of science in supposing the existence of a moun- 
tain of the sun, 17,000 leagues in height—or, according to M. Littrow’s calcu- 
lation of the extent of the protuberance, 50,000—for objects are only large or 

small comparatively, and Herschel has shown that the sun, by its prodigious 
mass, might have mountains, even 120,000 leagues in height; but M. Arago’s 
doubts are fourded upon the diversity of opinions as tothe character of this 
protuberance. This mountain, if it were one, would have presented a fixed 

projection and the same angle to each of the observers, which was not the case. 
M. Arago,therefore, is disposed to regard the phenomenon as one of diffraction. 
It is proposed, however, to determine this point by experiments with artificial 
ineans on the summit of some high mountain. Another curious circumstance 
mentioned by M. Arago is the following :—At about the middle of the eclipse, 
M. Arago was able to perceive the whole disc of the moon. What was the 
light which enabled him todo this? It could not be the ash-coloured light (la 
lumiére cendrée) left by the eclipse, for that is exceedingly feeble. ‘There is, 
in this fact, a mystery which is perhaps impenetrable in the present state of as- 
tronomical science. The effect of the eclipse upon the population of Perpig- 
nan, who were watching it, is described by M. Arago as singular and affecting. 
The gravest persons were unable to restrain expressions of joy when the sun 
reappeared, and, whilst the eclipse lasted, anxiety was depicted on every coun- 
tenance. At the foot of the citadel in which the astronomers were making 
their observations, was a regiment of suldiers. They were laughing and full 
of gaiety until the face of the sun was obscured, when suddenly they seemed 
struck with dismay and stupor. The effect upon animals was so remarkable, 
that, if some portion of what is related did not rest upon such good authority, 
it would not be credited. One of the friends of M. Arago had placed five 
healthy linnets in acage. During the sudden darkness of the eclipse, three of 
the five died. The oxen formed into a circle, with their horns thrust forward, 
as if preparing for the attack of anenemy. At Montpelier, bats and owls left 
their retreats, and sheep laid down as for the night, and the horses in the fields 
were in a state of ierror. In addition to these facts, it was stated to M. Arago, 
in the Academy, on the authority of M. Fraisse, a distinguished naturalist, that 
a swarm of ants in full march stopped short at the moment of occultation. 








THE PALACE OF HOLYROOD. 


** PALATIUM SANCT ® CRUCIS8.” 


** Bring my armour bright, and my courser white, 
>is not each day that a werrior hight 
May sec a Royal bride! 
Then helmets glance, and gleams the lance, 
Throughout the vasty wolde ; 
And brake and bramble glitter gay 
With pearls and cloth of gold.” 


Holyrood, to which an imaginary sanctity has long atlached—which has 
been the residence of a long line of kings—the histories attached to which 
are connected with the splendid, and many of the dark spots on Scottish an- 
nals, is now about to receive our illustrious Queen and Sovereign within its 
walls and precincts. Royalty will once more throw into magnificence those 
halls and chambers which have for a long time been dim and silent. 

The present roya! visit will tend, in some degree to excite in the minds of 
the loyal people of Edina no faint idea “ of the days of other years,’? when 
the presence of its monarchs communicated splendour and animation to the 
ancient metropolis, inspiring it with a proud conscious ess of the remote au- 
tiquity and hereditary independence of the Scottish throne. 

James V. is supposed to have been the first who gave rise to this stately 
fabric, from his having, as the old chroniclers relate, “ in the spring of the 
year 1525. founded a fair palace in the Abbey of Holyrood-house, and three 
great tours till rest into, when he pleased to come.” So says Pitscottie’s 
Chronicle, and who will doubt it ? 

On the 8th of March, 1326-7, Robert Bruce he!d his 14th Parliament 
within the charch of Holyrood Abbey; and Edward Baliol held his Parlia- 
ment in the same place in February, 1333-4, Robcrt LIL. also vecasionally 
resided here when he came to Edinburgh, and here granted the remission to 
Albany and Douglas for his son Rothsay’s death. James I. and his Queen 
also resided at Holyrood, where, on the 16th of October, 1430, she was de- 
livered of male twins; one of whom (James IL.) succeeded his father, and 
was crowned here onthe 25th of March, 1437. In June, 1449, that Prince 
was married in this favourite place to Mary of Gueldrcs. He was also buried 
here, in August, 1460. Holyrood was thus the scene of four of the principal 
events in the personal histury of James I1.—viz., his birth, coronation, mar- 
riage, and burial. 

James ILL. took up his abode here * while he gladdened Edinburgh with 
his presence ;” and “ton the 13th of July, 1469. was maryit in Holyrood. 
honse, in greate dignitie, with Margaret, the King’s douchter, of Norway, 
Dasie, Swasic, and Denmark.”—(Old Chronicle at the end of Wyntoun.) 

James 1V. was also married here, and Young, the herald of that King’s 
marriage, atthe age of 30, to Margaret of England, in her l4th year, gives 
the following curious account of it:— 

* After all reverences dune at the church, in order, the King transported 
himself to the Pallais, throngh the cloistre, holdynge allwayes the Quene by 
the body, and his hed bare, tyll he bad brought her within her charmer.” 

The same monarch, also, on the 16th of February, 1595-6, ratified in Par- 
liament his gift of 20 merks from the great customs of Edinburgh, for the 
maintenance of a claplain to sing in the chapel within his palace of Holy- 
rood, and for his fee in keeping the palace. In 1506 the palace appears to 
have sustained some injury by fire; on the 17th of April in that year he 
granted a charter to the Earl of Huntly, in which he recited, that the Earl’s 
title deeds had been lately consumed by fire, in his lodging with the Royal 
palace.—Parl. Rec 523 

During the inroad of the Earl of Hertford, in the minority of Queen Mary, 
this palace with the abbey, was burnt by the English army; they were both, 
however, soon repaired, when the palace became a larger building than the 
present, and consisted of five courts, 

Upon her return to Scotland, Queen Mary took possession of this palace, 
on the 19th of April, 1561, and on the 29th of July, 1565, her marriage with 
Henry, Lord Darniey, was solemnized in the adjoining abbey church, at 5 
o’clock in the morn ng. 











thay, that of night, aod the stars shone with a brightness which filled the inha Phe assault and murder of David Rizzio was perpetrated in this palace on 
bitants of the earth with admiration and astonishment. It would appear, how- | the 9:h of April, 1566. His blood is still said to stain the floor of one of 
ever, by the accounts of otber astronumers who watched the eclipse of the 8th , the apartments. On the 15th of May, 1567, the hall of this palace 
of July, that a vreater number of stars was visible than that seen by M Arago was the scene of the same Queen’s unfortunate arton with Jam s, Earl of 
and his colleagues. ‘This was particularly the case at Montpellier, and also at | Bothwell. ‘They soon, however, abandoned Holvrood-honse, in consequence 
Milan, although without the central range of ihe ec! pse Ihe thermometr of the threatened seizure of their persons, fled from it to Bothwell Castle, and 
observations of M, Arago are less extensive than many personas could have j thence to the Castle of Dunbar, After being brought back to her own palace, 
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{rom the unfortunate affair of Carberry-hill, she was removed to Lochleven t 
Castle, asa prisoner for life. After Mary’s removal from Holyrood-house, | the illusion of the scene. 
the articles of value belonging to her were seized by the nobles, and her plate 
ordered to be coined, to answer their pecuniary demands. 

Some trifling alterations and repairs were made in the palace, under the 
direction of Inigo Jones, about the time of James VI 's return from Denmark | each other in their patronage of literature and the arts. Within the last two 


with his Queen, who was solemnly crowned in 1590, with the accustomed 
rites, in the Abbey Church. Holyrood-house, indeed, appears to have been a 
favourite residence of James VI. until his succession to the English throne. 
It washere that his Queen was delivered of the Prince Henry Frederick and 
the Princess Elizabeth. 

After a splendid reception by the magistrates and citizens of Edinburgh, 
Charles I. was crowned in the Abbey Church of [folyrood, on the 18th of 
June, 1633, with unwonted ceremonies, and, perhaps, unexampled splendour. 

Great part of the palace was destroyed by the soldiers of Cromwell, after 
which it appears to have remained in a ruinous condition until the Restora- 
tion, when an order was issued by Charles II. for repairing it. In conse- 
quence of this mandate, the present magnificent fabric was designed by Sir 
William Bruce, a celebrated architect of that reign, and built by Robert 
Mylne, mason, 1671-8. 

During the reign of James VII., who manifested a great partiality to the 
Catholics, that King instituted a ** Popish College in the Abbey of Holyrood,” 
and published rules for it on the 22d of March, 1688. Children were here to 


be educated gratis in that faith. He also appointed one Watson, a Popish | 


printer, to be King’s printer in Holyrood-house, who cbtained also a right 
frum the Privy Council to print all the prognostications at Edinburgh, which 
accounts for many books bearing on their title pages the imprint ‘ Holyrood- 
house.” 

On the 23d of November, 1686, the King’s vacht arrived from London at 
Leith with the altar, vestments, images, priests, and thcir uppurtcnances, for 
the celebration of Popish worship in the Royal chapel. On St. Andrew’s day 
(November 30) the chapel was consecrated by holy water, and a sermon by 
Wedrington. The effects of this imprudence became manifest. In Decem. 
ber, 1688, the populace of Edinburgh meditated revenge. The students of 
the University joined them. They proceeded to Holyrood-house to accom. 
plish their design on this unconscious structure. ‘The guard opposed and 
fired on them, under the direction of Captain Wallace; but, having surmount- 
ed this obstacle, they forced the doors of the chapel, and, after destroying the 
ornamental parts of the building, carried off the furniture to the cross, where it 
was burnt in zealous triumph. 

In the year 1745 the young Chevalier Charles, during his residence in 
Edinburgh, took possession of the old apartments, built by Jamcs V., and a 
few weeks afterwards the Duke of Cumberland, on his return from the field 
of Culloden, occupied the same rooms, and the same bed, whieh is still re- 
maining. 

Subsequently to this time, the palace was much neglected for many years. 
About 45 years sincc, however, the Barons of the Exchequer caused the whole 
buildings of the paluce to undergo a thorough repair. 

Shortly afterwards the Royal apartments afforded an asylum to the un- 
fortunate exiles of the Royal family of France, Mensicur. then Count d’Ar- 
tois, and his two sons, the Dukes d’Angouleme and Berri, with many others 
of the French nobility. These illustrious strangers, after a residence of 
several years in this palace, left Scotland in 1799, expressing a high sense of 
gratitude for the gencrous treatment they had experienced from the magis- 
trates, nobility, and gentry. During his residence in Holyrood-house, his 
Royal Highness had frequent levees, which were extremely brilliant, and at 
tended by the first personages and characters of the country. Many of 
these Royal refugees have since returned to Holyrood-house, and it is not 
many years since thev finally left it for their native country. 

Among the curiosities shuwn are many articles which belonged to Queen 

Mary; in particular, a bed of Mary’s, which is of crimson damask, bordered 
with green stalk tassels and fringes, and is now almost in tatters. ‘The trap- 
stair is also shown, through which passage Lord Darnley and the other con. 
spirators rushed in to murder David Rizziv, while the Queen was supping 
with the Countess of Argy!l. The armour of Henry Darnicy and James VI., 
appears in the room from which the musician was dragged. Throughout 
the suit of apartments some good pictures are shown; one in particular, the 
gallery, of a dark and solemn appeeranee, which contains 111 portraits of the 
Kings of Scotland, from the reputed time of Fergus I. down to the time of 
the Revolution. ‘i hese portraits were all hacked and slashed and many large 
pieces cut out of them by General Hawley’s troops, in 1745, waen quartered 
here. ‘This gallery is now uscd at the election of the sixteen Scottish repre. 
sentative peers. 
His late Majesty George IV., visited this palace on the 15th of August, 
1821,a vast concourse of people attending him on his landing at Leith, to 
the Palace of Holyrood, where the Lord Provost and town-council of Edin. 
burgh presented a congratulatory address. On the 17th His Majesty held a 
Court here. and on the 20th a levee, at which addresses of the different pub- 
lic bodies in Scotland were received. On the 23d, he repaired, accompanivd 
by a grand procession, from the Palace of Holyrood to the Castle, escorted 
by the Highland clans under their respective leaders in full tartan costume 
On the 23d he reviewed the troops on Portobello Sands, amid an immense as- 
semblage of his Scottish subjects. On the 24th, the King made his appear- 
ance at a ball given by the Pecrs at the Asscmbly-rooms, and on the follow- 
ing day dined with the corporation in the Parliament-house. On Sunday, 
the 26th, His Majesty attended divine service in the High Church, and soon 
after service procceded to Dalkeith. On the 27th he embarked at Queens. 
ferry,and immediately set sail for the Thames, where the Royal squadron 
arrived on the 30:h, when His Majesty landed at Greenwich, and proceeded 
thence to Carlton-house. 


_— 
THE WATER-LILY. 

As the rose is the queen of the bower, so undoubtedly is the lily the empress 
of the lake. As she reclines upon her liquid throne, she realises her poetical 
Indian name, ** Cumada,” or * Delight of the Waters.” There seems some- 
thing so emblematical of purity about this lovely plant, that the warning of 
Shakespeare not to paint it is singularly appropriate, and I shall not soil the 
fair petals of the flower by touching farther upon it. One remarkable circum- 
stance, however, respecting the water lily demands attention, and that is, that 
its flowers expand only in bright weather, and under the influence of the mid- 
day sun, closing towards evening, when they either recline on the surface of 
the water or sink entirely under it. Hence the author of the “Moral of 
Flowers *’ has thus apostrophised the silver-crowned naiad :— 

** Yes, thou art day’s own flower—for when he’s fled, 
Sorrowing thou droop'st beneath the wave thy head ; 
And watching, weeping through the live-long night, 
Look’st forth impatient for the dawning light ; 

And, as it brightens into perfect day, 

Dost from its inmost folds thy breast display. 

Oh! that e’en I, from earth’s defilement free, 

Could bare my bosom to the light like thee !” 


The white water lily is not of common occurrence, though often abounding 
in the bays and inlets of pellucid Alpine lakes. I have never seen it in greater 
perfection than here, and filling some of the lone pools in Cromlyn Morass, 
acar Swansea, where in the morning, during the season of its flowering, the air 
is loaded with its remarkable brandy-like fragrance. The yellow water lily 
(Nuphar lutea.) though not assuming the magnificence of her sister and sove- 
reign, yet, as I have observed above, is often in her train, and even when seen 
alone in retired brooks, spreading its golden orbs upon the dimpling wave, forms 
by no means an unattractive object ; but is really beautiful when associated 
with the little purple flowers of the curious arrow-head (sagittaria sagittifolia), 


the corymbs of the great willow-herb (Epilobium hirsutum), or the rich masses | 


of purple formed by the spikes of the purple loose-strife (Lythrum salicaria.) 
The lotos or water lily of Egypt (Nymphea lotus), was anciently much cele- 
brated in the East, and was consecrated as the peculiar flower of the sun, who 
was styled “lord of the Lotos.” The blue lotos (Nymphoa carulea), with 
“azure skirts and vest of gold,” a native of Cashmir and Persia, has also been 
often sung in eastern hyperbole, as a fit couch for the repose of the gods; and 
ia China and Japan, various beautiful species of this favourite genus are culti- 
vated in the tanks and ponds, for their beanty and delightful fragrance. With 
these may be contrasted the humble frog-bit  water-lily (Hydrocharis Morsus- 
Rana) of our own ditches and slow streams, whose leaves are scarcely larger 
than those of a sloe, and whose rumpled white flowers have only three petals. 
Yet the economy of this almost unrezarded tenant of the waters is not un- 
worthy notice, nor when closely examined is it devoid of beauty. Its floating 
reniform leaves are purple beneath, and it increases almost entirely by floating 
tunners, so that small retired pools are sometimes entirely covered with the 
thick-set foliage, affording an impervious retreat to thousands of lymnee@ and 
aquatic insects. The stainless flowers are of so delicate a structure that they 
are injured by contact with the water, and instead therefore of floating on its 
surface, they are providently provided with elevating stalks, around whose bases 
is a pellucid protecting bractea. About wild commons and shady untrodden 
lanes, little shield-like pools often appear, whose waters are entirely hidden, 
toofed over with a verdant covering of the Hydrocharis ; and scattered about 
this emerald table appear the numerous white aud delicate tri-petalled blos- 
soms, as if Titania and her fairy court had there prepared a pic-nic banquet in 
the shadowy retreat. On such a piciure I have gazed in the silence of a sum- 


light) the splendours of the broad rising moon has increased and harmonised 


EARLY PALIMPSEST OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
The governments of contineutal Europe are, at the present day, rivalling 


, or three months a number of French and German scholars have visited London 
| on literary and scientific missions, at the expense of their respective govern- 
| ments. Among them we are led to mention the name of M. Tischendorf, a 
young and learned Saxon, who has distinguished himself particularly by his crit1- 
cal labours on the original text of the New Testament. M. Tischendorf is now 
| publishing at Leipsic an edition of the valuable Greek fragments of the New 
| Testament contained in the famous palimpsest of Paris, a manuscript which in 
| all probability is at least of the fifth century, and has been considered more an- 
cient even than the celebrated Codex Alexandrinus. ‘The ancient text of these 
fragments had been erased in the thirteenth century, that the vellum might be 
used to write some theological treatises of Ephrem Syrus, and had been 
; €iven up as past all hope of deciphering, until {M. Tischendorf recently suc- 
| ceeded in reading the whole ; and he is now preparing a complete edition of 
| the fragments of the New Testament in fac-simile,—a splendid book, printed 
by Bernard Tauchnitz, the learned printer of Leipsic, which will no doubt find 
| Its way into all the larger libraries of Great Britam. We have also heard that 
| there is some hopes that the University of Oxford will undertake the publication 
of the Greek fragments of the Old Testament, which are likewise found in the 
Parisian palimpsest, and which have been deciphered by M. Tischendorf. We 
hope this may prove true. M. Tischandorf is well known in Germany by va- 
| Tlous publications connected with theological and biblical criticism. He has 
uring his visit here collated all the old manuscripts of the Greek Testament 
preserved in the libraries of London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 

To give some idea of the extent of the new portion of the library ef the 
British Museum, it has, as a point of useful information, or perhaps, also, as a 
matter of curiosity, been ascertained that the whole length of the shelves,which 
hold 260,000 volumes, was 42,240 feet, or eight miles. The length of the 
shelves inthe library at Munich, containing 500,000 volumes, taking the saiae 
proportion, will be fifteen miles and two-fifths. The King’s library in Paris, of 
640,000 volumes, by the same calculation, have not less than twenty miles of 
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Among the various customs of society which have unhappily received so 
greatly the sanction of time, that which has most to be lamented in its conse- 
quences both to the individual actors therein and to the community in general, 
is that of Duelling. It is a remarkable anomaly in public morals that while the 
voices of whole communities are raised against this barbarous practice, whilst 
writers on ethics argue against it, whilst ministers of the Gospel denounce it, 
whilst the law fulminates its thunders against it, and whilst nearly every indi- 
vidual denies it in the abstract, it continues, nevertheless, unabated in its fre- 
quency, and unpunished save by the conscience which may be smitten with 
subsequent remorse. Whence is this? Other faults, errors, or imperfections, 
find their remedy and amendment when their bad properties are ascertained, 
but the crime of Duelling seems to bid defiance to censure, and laughs at 
odium. That it may have its origin in personal bravery, in chivalrous feeling, 
or in well-meant superstition, may be all very well; but for the over-flowing 
of the first there is no longer cause in these times, when the power and majesty 
of the laws is sufficient for the vindication of right, and for protection against 
wrong ; the second must have fallen into desuetude as the world has advanced 
in civil zation and refinement, so far as to render no longer necessary the inter- 
position of the warrior in defence of the weak; and, as for the third, where is 
the individual so credulous as to expect the particular interposition of heaven 
upon every silly appeal of man! 

So inveterate is the disease of mind which provokes to this unholy purpose, 
that the labours of divines, moralists, and legislators, will be likely to prove of 
but little practical benefit, so long as the evil shall continueto hold the sanc- 
tion of the court of honour, so mis-called ; a court, self-constituted, the maker 
and propounder of its own laws, and of which every one who so pleases is a 
member; the offences against which are adjudged by caprice, hot blood, the 
prejudices of a false education, the love of notoriety, the contempt of all re- 
straint. ‘There seems to be but one mode,and that a difficult one, of banish- 
ing from the usages of society a practice which all condemn, and which yet so 
many follow ; and that is by rendering it infamous in the eye of the world as it 
is impious in that of the Great Creator and Judge. Until this be done,ihis work of 
time and of incessant perseverance, the practice will still be maintained, how- 
ever greatly at the expense of consistency in the theory of moral conduct. 

We have commenced an admirable paper to-day,from a late review, in which 
the origin of Duelling has been traced, its progress is pointed out, and its ten- 
dency to the injury of social happiness is finely deprecated. The work, of 
which it professes to be areview, may well repay an attentive perusal. 





In the classes of modern literature and elocution, there is one which philolo- 
gists have hardly admitted as a distinct and recognized system: sore perhaps 
may even be inclined to dispute its legitimate claims to a recognition as a 
branch of the “ Republic of Letters.” Yet so highly attractive have been the 
arguments in the written discourse, and actually fascinating in its oracular ex- 


, 


pression, when the style has been handled by a master, that we can hardly un- 
derstand the possibility of an objection to its admittance within the classic lines 
of the Grammatical forces of language. We should style it “‘ The Ultra florid 
Style,” and should give, as its most perfect exemplification, any one of the 
splendid effusions or of the speeches of Professor George Robins, a brief sum- 
mary of whose talents and peculiarities, ornaments our columns to-day. The 
enemies of this peculiar and ornamental style,——whether it arise from their des- 
pair at ever reaching the remote footsteps of the great professor, whether they 
have fatally imbibed the insinuating spirit of his arguments in too touching 
a degree, whether they are under the influence of that baleful passion Envy, 
which 
—_—_—_—— “withers at another's joy 
And hates the excellence it cannot reach :” 

or from whatever other cause,—pretend to deny it, and call it by the dispara- 
ging terms of Rant, Fustian, Bombast, Deception, and Fraud. Base, illiberal 
detractors, and foolish as base! They forget that we live in an intellectual age, 
and that at least in such matters as bargain and sale, every man treats with his 
eyes open. No, the writings of Professor Robins intend no more than they 
effect ; that, namely, of drawing attention to the subjects upon which he pro- 
poses at given periods to enlarge ; and his addresses purport no more than they 





generally effect ; to convince his hearers that they ought to combat eagerly 
| and offer largely for benefits which he places in all the glowing colours of lan- 
guage before the eyes of their understanding 


Professor Robins however, although transcendently excellent in this parti- 


cular range of literature, is not altogether its founder. ‘That profound philoso- 
pher and satirist Samuel Foote developed many of its fine qualities, another 
philosopher of the same school, one Richard Brinsley Sheridan, has also touched 
upon it; and, immediately preceding the brilliant professor whose fame we now 
celebrate, there was a learned pundit of the same school, hight Jumes Christie, 
who flourished in the sacred groves of Pall Mall, and whose eloquence, of this 





class, was for a time as irresistible as that of Rolins, albeit it was not of quite 
so polished and elevated a diction. We refer our readers to the lucid summary 
of Mr. Robins’ splendid qualities, not doubting that they will be filled with ad- 
miration of his talents, and be obliged to us for their clear exposition. 





Che Drama. 





Parl: Theatre. —The engagement of Mr. G. Vandenhoff is so far gratifying, | 


that we have opportunity to hear some of the more lofty language of the Dra- 
| ma, and of seeing much that is graceful and classical in representation ; but 


| this is attended with so many drawbacks, with so much that is really of an un- 


clever young artist has come among us. It is a downright and too ob- 
vious fact that Mr. G. Vandenhoff is actually alone in tragedy, and he must 
necessarily be denuded of, or at least denied, many a laurel, many a laudatory 
expression, which his supported talents would have elicited. It is not here 
meant to be understood that we consider the gentleman a finished actor - 
the art is of too intricate a nature, involving so much knowledge of the pas- 
sions and their expression, of human nature itself, of the peculiarities in the 
style of dramatic writers, and of the adaptation of language and position to 
local circumstances, that transcendent excellence, even with exalted genius and 
expansive energy, is only the result of long experience and close application. 
But Mr. G. Vandenhoff has many fine qualities, and we hear that he i, 
imbued with an ardent love of his profession ; we therefore look on his present 
performances with satisfaction, and fancy we can perceive the effect of their 
future polish and refinement. On Saturday evening he appeared in the ardu- 
ous character of Leon, in “ Rule awife and have a wife,” a play in which 
there is scarcely an insignificant character, but for which there was scarcely a 
member of this establishment properly adapted. Mrs. Vernon as Estifania is 
competent to the task,—as indeed she is to everything she undertakes,—but we 
cannot conscientiously go farther, and this fine and difficult play was therefore 
all bat ruined. 

On Monday evening was performed for the first time in this country, the 
new play, by Jas. Sheridan Knowles, of “The Rose of Arragon,” and ear- 
nestly we wish that we could add that it was for the /ast time, also. We have 
always been of opinion that Knowles, as a dramatic author, was greatly over- 
rated, and have failed to perceive beauties which by others have been extrava- 
gantly lauded ; but upon the present occasion, except one or two short and 
isolated passages, there does not appear to be anything better than mere po- 
verty of design, conduct, language, and style. The platitudes, frittered dia- 
logue, inverted structure of sentences, which have disfigured most of his later 
productions are even aggravated here. In the range of the drama we some- 
times find a plot and characters which apply to a particular period only ; some- 
times, as in certain plays of Shakspeare, they are exponents of human nature 
at all times ; but in the play before us we cannot recognise either a period or a 
condition of circumstances to which it is applicable. It violates history, pro- 
babilities of human, thought, and action, manner of conversation, and style of 
any period of English literature. In short we are obliged to pronounce it a 
mere abortion of dramatic composition, tolerated by critics as being from the 
pen of a hitherto lauded writer, but which, if produced anonymously, could 
not have survived the second act of a solitary representation. In the bills this 
p'ay was called a tragedy, but its structure if on any recognisable principle, is 
melodramatic. The principal character, Alasco, which was sustained by Mr. 
G. Vandenhoff, is essentially so, and that gentleman was obliged to deliver 
the greater part of the dialogue committed to him, with a rapidity equal to that 
of the lightest comedy ; he found it impossible to invest it with dignity. The 
villain of the piece however, A/magro, played by Abbott, was lofty enough. 
He preached, and walked in all the majesty of a melodramatic tyrant, his style 
and manner were ultra bombastic and inflated, and was yeally rather a carica- 
ture than a representation. Of the rest of the dramatis persone there is little 
to be said. The scenery, much of which was painted for the occasion, was 
by far the most admirable part of this novelty; it is beautifully executed and 
does great credit to the artists. We have not deemed it expedient to attempt 
a description of the plot of this ‘‘ tragedy,” inasmuch as we should be glad to 
perceive one tragedy more,—to wit, the death of the piece itself. 

We understand that Mr. and Mrs. Brougham will shortly make their appear- 





ance here; the former in Irish characters, in which he is said to be much 

distinguished, and the latter in all kinds of lady characters. On the whole 

therefore, it seems that the prosperity of The Park Theatre must depend 
chiefly, if not wholly, upon its strength of cast in Comedy, and we hope that 
the management will be consistent enough with the capabilities, and not hurt, 
the advantage of the establisament by making inroads upon the only plan with 
which it can at present subsist. 

Niblo's Garden.—The revival of the celebrated pantomime called “The 
| Green Monster,” was effected on Monday evening last, after a delay which the 
| Ravel family found necessary, in order to produce it in a manner worthy of 
those very ingenious artists. But the public have been well repaid for the de- 
lay, for it certainly merits the highest commendation which can be bestowed 
upon works of this class. It is a peculiar merit of the Ravels that they never 
suffer their reputation to be affected by aclumsy and inefficient performance 
their care is to have everything come off ‘‘trippingly,” just in its place, and 
without apparent labour and effort. The ‘Green Monster’’ was performed 
by the Ravels three seasons ago, and was then a favourite ; subsequently there 
have been certain small alterations inthe scenery and incidents, but the piece 
is substantially the same, and its celebrity belongs partly to Gabriel Ravel as 
the Harlequin Knight, partly to Antoine Ravel as the White Knight, and not a 
little to the ingenuity of the tricks. Crowds go nightly to see this reproduc- 
tion, and they are rendered perfectly comfortable by the care of the proprietor 
to close the place of exhibition on the east side. It is probable that it will run 
triumphantly till the end of the season. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Chippendale, the stage manager here, took his 
benefit, on which occasion the Ravel family played ‘“ The Green Monster ;”’ 


the receipts were abundant, being such as the worthy recipient is always well 
entitled to. 


We must not omit that Miss Wells is as graceful and elegant as ever ; and 
that with the attractions she possesses, she needs not fear a rival. We should 
be glad, nevertheless, to hear of her determination to visit France, the great 
centre of the dance, and get the last polish which she is so well capable of 
receiving. 

Bowery Theatre.—Madame Celeste made her appearance here on Monday 
evening before an audience which crammed the house to the very roof. The 
| English journals have for some time been desribing in the warmest terms 
of laudation the excellence of her melodramatic performances, and our own 
previous judgment allowed us to believe the greater portion of what we read 
onthe subject ; but we are bound in all candour to say that she far outstrips 
our anticipations. It must be confessed that melodrama is seldom a fair expo- 
sition of the workings of human nature, and that its pictures so far from being 
highly coloured representations, are too often distortions of humanity ; but, in 
the best of its phases, it does give a free scope to the feeling and passions, and 
a spirited representation of the best characters in that range of the drama sel- 
dom fails to be highly interesting. In this view of the case Madame Celeste 
has shewn herself to be beyond rivalry ; she is touching, graceful, and as natu- 
ral as the circumstances will permit ; and her broken English, utrered in the 





rich tones of a contralto voice, are penetrating and expressive in the highest de- 
gree. She played the character of Marie du Cange, ina play of that name, 
inimitably well. But the piece was written for her capabilities, and it cannot 
be denied that she has done her part ample justice. We forbear from descri- 
bing the plot, for like all of its genre it abounds in inconsistencies ; bat it was 
well sustained by actors, who have scarcely their superior, at present, on an 
American stage. We instance McCutcheon, who, if he were a little more dis- 
tinct in his enunciation we should place ona very high ground indeed asa 
stock actor; Wallack also is very good, and would be better if he could divest 
himself of a certain sullenness of aspect. Gates—but no,—he is by far too 
broad, he has good comic conceptions, but he carries the ludicrous to the abso- 
lutely ridiculous and offensively absurd. Mrs. He rring deserves high praise,and 
the company generally do very satisfactorily. The other part played by Ma- 
dame Celeste, is that well-known one of ‘The French Spy ;” in this, to our 
fancy, she is more effective than ever. 





Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.—Persons passing up Broadway a few minutes 
before seven in the evening will presently be made sensible of the popularity of 
this little theatre, by observation of the crowds which are nightly pressing about 
the doors, anxions for the possession of the best seats This is natural enough, 


for Mitchell is a first-rate caterer for public grat'fication. He has produced 
more novelties since our last, namely “The Lady in Black,” and “ The Lover 
by Proxy.” Huis establishment, as usual, is in excellent training, and the 


mer’s evening, when (as these silvery flowers are long conspicuous in the twi- ‘ satisfactory nature, that we know not whether to rejoice or to regret that this | amusements at this house are as racy as ever. 
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THE UNANSWERED. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


O send them soon and surely back, 
The long-expected lines! 

That come as to the desert track 
The dew for which it pines : 

For many a messenger hath left 
The ark of Hope and Love, 

Which to its weary watcher proved 
The raven, not the dove. 





There was a maid who sought our shore 
When skies were bright and blue : 

But still her brow a shadow wore, 
And why we never knew : 

For none had heard the stranger’s tale, 
Or learned her country’s name ; 

But we knew her cheek grew early pale 
For that which never came. 


Perchance her love was far away, 
4 And Ocean rolled between 

Her steps and home, —in memory 
The spot for ever green : 

Por still ee glance fell sadly cold 
Upon our sky or plain, 

With a dreamy light that ever told 
Of yearnings long and vain. 


And time te others tidings brought 
From many a distant shore, 
But in her loneliness forgot 
The wanderer hoped no more : 
Yet as the circling seasons past 
In their bright journey on, 
That longed-for letter came at last 
It came—but she was gune ! 








PHILOSOPHY OF PUNNING. 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 

Among grave men, the mathematical and matter-of-fact portion of society, 
punning is regarded as offensive and contemptible. At the “feast of reason” wit 
is considered the chairman, and punning the vice. The learned lexicographer 
and literary dictator, Johnson, gave a heavy blow to the art, pomonrng punnin 
to petty larceny in his huge quartos. Had the facetious Theodore Hook live 
in his time, we doubt not he would have changed his opinion, and his note ; 
yes, even the great Leviathan must have been taken with such a Hook ! for, 
as alively Hibernian exclaimed at a party where the late lamented wit shone 
as the “‘ evening star.” 

“Och! Masther Thaodore, but you're the Hook that nobody can bate !” 

It is, however, reported by Boswell that the Doctor did once, and only once, 
perpetrate a pun, and that he chuckled over it with all the fussiness of a hen 
with one chicken ; we may, therefore, reasonably conclude that the severe sen- 
tence he pronounced against punning was “ more in sorrow than in anger,” ari- 
sing solely from his own incapacity. 

As in all other arts, there are artists of various degrees of excellence in this. 
There is, for instance, your pertinacious punster, who throws in his quibbles, 
and clinches at every turn of the conversation without discretion or discern- 
ment, producing at times such a “‘ solutio continui”’ as renders his room much 
more desirable than his company, and his company very desirous of his room ; 
and although they find it impossible to ‘‘ put him out,” he is generally left out 
in the next invitation. 

The unconscious punster is the source of great entertainment. All the 
points are unpremeditated and accidental, creating merriment in his hearers, 
and wonder in himself. Par exemple :— 

-“* Jim, you are a judge of beauty ; what do you think of B ’s wife ?” 

“* She’s not a-mess,” replies Jim, innocently, and aroar of laughter suc- 
ceeds ; but he is so obtuse that he cannot for the world imagine what his 
friends are grinning at. 

“Tom and Dick are certainly a pair of smokers,” remarks his companion. 

‘Well, every man to his taste. We, you know, are a pair of snuffers !”’ 
Another laugh is raised, and yet-he is still in’ the dark, and he wonders what 
can possibly tickle his friends so. This is very droll and amusing 

But all the foregone and long-since departed wits must ‘* hide their dimi- 
nished heads,” for they are, all and singular, ‘ under a Hood,”"—yes, the delec- 
table Tom Hood has arisen and eclipsed them all. He possesses all the ex- 
cellences without the defects of the best of them. His sportive wit never leads 
him into indecency, the blot which more or less mars most of the sayings and 
writings of the earlier sons of Momus. 

He has never written a line which he can blush to own; in fact, there is a 
poetical refinement and delicacy in his mind, which naturally rejects any ap- 
proach to naughtiness, and the most fastidious may consequently read him with 

leasure. 
' No author has ever written more in that peculiar vein of humour (not even 
excepting our immortal Shakspeare,) than he, and he really appears not only 
inexhaustible, but, like good wine, improves with age. 

Oh! Hood ! of wonderful capacity ! from whose very shreds and clippings 
thousands have got an everlasting habit of punning, leaving the original still 
undiminished ! Long life to him! and, in sooth, a man who writes so volu- 
minously must necessarily di-late ! 

It must be always borne in mind that genius and discretion are both requi- 
site even to play the fool with applause. Punning, although apparently but 
the feathered shuttlecock of conversation demands great judgment and discri- 
mination. 

First, it is indispensably necessary to know how to do it ; secondly, the 
where (and place and situation are important, for it may be, and is, very fre- 
quently out of place ;) and, thirdly, the when, for however good the article may 
be, it loses its flavour by being ill-timed and unseasonable. 

By notstrictly observing the how, the where, and the when, your best mined 
shaft may fall short of the mark, and you may, consequently be deemed an 
intruder,—a troublesome interloper,—as unwelcome and impertinent in a fine- 
spun cenversation, as a buzzing blue-bottle abruptly plunging his bullet-head 
into the new-fangled web of an industrious spider!—or you may be “ sent to 
Coventry” when you des re above all things to make yourself * quite at home ;” 
especially if a poor wit at a rich man’s table, or some rude fellow, with no 
more brains than a whipping-post, may mistake your nose for a bell, and wring 
it,—or your body for a foot-ball, and unceremoniously kick your worship ; for 
albeit 





“* Great wits may sometimes gloriously offend,” 


your small distillers of brain-spirit are allowed no such license. They must 
sometimes keep a little “ still,’ and speak by the card,” or they may be dis- 
carded. 

Whatever ye do, oh! ye punsters! do not fritter away your powder in friz- 
gigs or paltry quibbles, but charge! Watch your opportunity, (like a sharp- 
shooter,) and when the game rises, fire!—and then, even should you fail in 
bringing it down, you will at least have a good report. 

When you have made a felicitous hit, modestly withdraw, fall in the rear, 
and quietly load and prime for the next favourable opening. 

Now there are some men naturally so gauche and clumsy, that they cannot 
cut a point toa lead pencil, not knowing when to stop, and so continually snap 
it off short ; $0, in punning, there are many who, not content with making a 
“good point,” make a point of going on till theff fun grows weaker and weak- 
er, and suddenly breaking off, they fail to make an impression, and, finding 
themselves at fault, look about as foolish and distressed as a poor mouse under 
the receiver of an air-pump struggling in vacuo. 

Among the many whom it has been our good fortune to meet in society, our 
excellent friend B stands foremost in the rank of punsters. 

Possessing a ready eloquence and a ready wit, he appears in the field always 
armed and prepared for these intellectual sham-fights. 

Although our space will not allow us to describe the time and place and cir- 
cumstance, which naturally form the frame of the picture, and set it off to so 
much advantage, we shall concisely report a few of his hits, as far as our me- 
mory will serve ; at the same time we are quite conscious of the fact, that re- 
cording puns is like preserving fruits, which, it is true, retain their furm, but 
lose both their colour and their flavour. 

H Ww saying that he had been to pay a yisit to H , the poet, 
and was sorry to find that he was labouring under anasthma. ‘+ That is a mis- 
fortune indeed for a poet,” said B “Why more particularly for poet *”’ 
demanded H W “ Because,” said B » gravely, “ his inspira- 
tion is thereby affected. 

“Do you know that man who has just dismounted from that bay mare?” 
aked H WwW ; “he ismad!” “ Ay,”’ replied B—,” | see he has 
a ighted” (a light head !) 

Being at the representation of a melo-drama of ‘ domestic interest,” he was 
asked his opinion of its merits, ‘ Very like a whale, with a harpoon in it,” 
he replied,—“ al] blubber and convulsicns !” 
































At a splendid “ spread” at the Reform Club, where he was (in every sense 
wf the word) the entertainer, one of the company made a remark on the ralue 





of Shakspeare’s works. rue ; there i we 

said B——, “ undoubtedly worth two shillings. 
*’Tis true ‘tis pity, and pity ‘tis, "tis true.’ 

Now there are four ’tis’s in it, and four tizzies, according te Cocker amounts 

to two shillings.” 


Some one speaking of two brothers, one of whom was in poverty, and the 
other in the enjoyment of a considerable income, he said, ‘ One is a fool, and 
the other a double fool.” ‘ Prove it,” said his antagonist. ‘* Why, one is a 
weak, and the other a fort’nate young man,” ia ty el 

We shall conclude with another of those ridiculously bad puns which he de- 
lights to perpetrate, especially when he is aware his company are on the tiptoe 
of expectation for something ‘good ” 

“I saw Green ascend yesterday,” said F——, “and my eyes have never 
beheld a more gratifying sight.” ‘A most disagreeable one to mine,” said 
B——; ‘‘forI have always considered ballooning a high soar’ (an eye-sore.) 

The effect of a pun greatly depends upon the smartness of the delivery. 

The words should issue from the lips like an arrow from a bow, or a spark 
from the collision of flint and steel. — 

Aslow, methodical, drawling punster is an awfal bore. We have suffered 
from the infliction of such an one, and had he whistled ‘ Roger de Coverly,” 
or any other quick and lively country-dance, to a psalm-tune of time, it would 
rae been quite as edifying as the slaw, drop-by-drop filtration of his languid 

un. 

Punning before ladies is considered a-miss, and of quite an improper cha- 
racter to be introduced into their society. The punster, therefore, has no 
chance of shining, unless he possesses a poetical turn,and can adroitly transform 
his quibbles into quaint similes and pretty comparisons, a metamorphosis which 
demands both talent and address. 

In fine, punning (though unjustly calumniated as the lowest kind of wit) re- 
quires as much delicacy in the handling as an infant ‘in the mouth,”—a downy- 
winged butterfly,—a stinging nettle,—a razor,—or a lancet ! 


————— 
AN ORIGINAL OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


History tells us that the English were once the most daring of adventurers. 
We are old enough to remernber when they were openly the most eccentric of 
mortals. ‘Time, however, has polished them down to a surface of dull conven- 
tional monotony ; and their eccentricity is only exhibited in national outbursts. 
One amongst the eccentric Englishmen of the last age was the singular being, 
of whose life we will now give a sketch. The details we possess of his mode 
of existence are due to that charming composer, Grétry, and to the clever M. 
Houssaye, who has lately written a brief account of him amongst his collec- 
tions of originals. 

Our hero suddenly became celebrated in France in 1772; and although his 
true name was Thomas Hales, in spite of every remonstrance, he could never 
get his French friends to call him otherwise than Thomas d’Héle ; and to this 
day he is kuown under no other name. He was born in 1740, in the county 
of Gloucester, of ancient lineage. His father, after giving him the best edcu- 
cation in his infancy, made him enter the navy, where he distinguished himself 
by his intrepidity. After the taking of Jamaica, he‘travelled all over the dis- 
tant parts of the glebe, then visited Italy, and resided a considerable time in 





and by land, Thomas d’Héle had deeply injured his health, as well as his pa- 
trimony ; but he was still handsome, having a fine person and a noble counte- 
nance, whose habitual expression was indifference and contempt. Whatever 
remain$ of fortune he possessed he soon made away with in his adoration of the 
mistress of the hotel where he had taken up his abode. When he had no lon- 
gera shilling, he suddenly began to write plays, which brought him in good re- 
turns ; but all he received he squandered at once ; and he spent his life betwixt 
the coffee-house and Fort l’Evéque, then the King’s Bench of France. Still in 
all his vagaries, and in spite of his threadbare clothes, the severe cast of his 
features, and his cold, dignified manners, kept every one in awe. His first lit- 
erary débitt on the lyrical stage was an opera, which he wrote for Grétry, call- 
ed “le Jugement de Midas,” which had immense success. His next chef- 
d’euvre was called “ |’Amour Jaloux,” which had still greater vogue ; and then 
all Paris began to inquire after the singular Englishman, who had come to 
France to write French plays. Anecdotes without number were related of him, 
and every body tried to catch a glance ef the original. ‘1 appear eccentric 
to them,” would he say ; “it is because they have no nature in them, and no 
simplicity. The simple man isI.” The Duke of Orleans hearing that d’Héle 
spent his days at a caffé in the Palais Royal, disguised himself, and went there. 
He was astonished to behold a man of imperturbable gravity reclining on a chair, 
lost in his own waking dreams, (with d’Hele they were dreams of love, for he 
was always in love,that passion appearing to have absorbed all others.) D'Hele, 
we say then, reclined immovable on his chair, never interrupting the squabbles 
of his talkative neighbours, except it were, when he dissented, to exclaim, 
‘The contrary is written !’’ As to approbation, he expressed it by a slight 
nod. The Duke of Orleans was overcome with astonishment, and as he knew 
d’Héle was over head and ears in debt, he sent him the next morning his valet 








with a hundred Louis d’er, saying, ‘‘ You will tell him that it is the first instal- 
ment of a pension the Duke of Orleans grants to M. d’Meéle, as a reward of his 
eloquence.” The valet found out d'Hele in his wretched abode, lying on a 
hard bed. “TI disturb you sir?” ‘Yes!’ ‘ You were asleep?” ‘ No!” 
‘*You are M. d’Héle?” “Yes!” ‘Shall I close the door?” ‘No! for if 
you continue to chatter, I ” «Pray, sir, be not angry; I am sent to you 
by his Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans.” ‘ Well?” ‘The Prince sends 
you the first payment of a pension, granted you for your eloquence.” ‘All 
right.” ‘ Here are the 100 Louis d’ors.’ ‘Take one for yourself.” ‘Js 
that all I shall say tothe Duke of Orleans?” ‘ Yes.” ‘“ But “Go! 
the Duke of Orleans knows sufficiently my eloquence.” 

One day at the caffé, a man, who had lent him money, insulted him. ‘ What 
a luss of time,” exclaimed D’Hele ; ‘I must go out and fight.” Not to lose 
a moment more than was inevitable, the adversaries adjourned to the garden. 
D'Hele, brave, cool, and dexterous, soon disarmed his antagonist. He then 
told him, with much gravity, ‘If | were not in your debt, I would have killed 
you ; if we had witnesses I would have wounded you. We are alone, I there- 
fore forgive you.” . 

We could relate innumerable anecdotes of D’Heéle still more singular, could 
we command time and space. D'Hele, after having been so devoted to one 
woman, that he sold even the bed he slept on to give her presents, ultimate- 
ly fell desperately in love with Signora Bianchi, of the Italian Opera, whom 
he followed about like a dog, and obeyed like a child. But the Italian Opera 
was soon suppressed, and the fair cantatrice went to Venice. D'Hele swore he 
would join her there. But he had no money ; and this separation was the last 
blow toa constitution so singular a mode oflife had deeply tried. Still he thought 
of nothing but his Italian trip; but he had not a shilling,nor a friend to lend him one. 
Grétry came to his assistance, and promised him 100 Louis d'or, as soon as he 
would have written the words of a new opera. He set to work with zeal, but 
his malady increased, and he would allow no visitors to approach him, lest they 
should interrupt his dreams of love. At last, Grétry effected an entrance, and 
found him lying on his bed, with his half finished opera on one side, and the 
Italian Traveller's Guide on the other. ‘* How are you, D'Hele?” said the 
great composer. ‘‘ Better!” ‘And our opera?” ‘* Two acts done.” All 
this time D’Héle was turning over the leaves of the travelling guide. ‘‘ What 
are you seeking there!” said Grétry. ‘My road.” ‘* Where are you going !” 
“To Venice ” ‘Indeed ! it is, then, a serious attachment *” “ Yes.” D’Hele, 
who had raised himself on his elbow, at this moment, fell back, and Gretry was 
struck by his wild look and deadly paleness. ‘* Will youtake some drink !” 
said he. ‘* No.” ‘ What, then, would you wish me to give you, my poor 
friend?” ‘The road-book ; I should wish to find out an agreeable road, avoid- 
ing the hilly country.”......../ At this moment, D’Héle's eyes closed—a mo- 
ment more, he was dead. 








a 
THE MICROSCOPE. 
BY H. R. ADDISON. 

It is now many years ago since Mr. Clarke was sent out by the “ Society 
for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge” to Bengal, in order to convert 
as many of the benighted Indians to Christianity as possible. His talents were 
of the highest order, his zeal well known; it was, therefore, most sanguinely 
expected that his mission would be crowned with success. On his arrival, the 
Governor-General, finding that his means were small, and truly sympathizing 
in the feelings of those who thus endeavoured to awake the sense of the heathen 
world to “ light and life,” gave him the direction of the Calcutta Free-school, 
and one or two other minor posts, which considerably increased the worthy 
missionary's income. 

After several ineffectual attempts to convert the natives, poor Clarke return- 
ed in despair to Calcutta, feeling more than half inclined to sail for Europe, so 
much did he take his repeated failures to heart. He was, however, dissuaded 
from this step, and applying himself assiduously to the management of his scho- 
lars, he strove to banish from his mind the thorn which rankled there. 

One day our missionary learned, to his great joy, that a Brahmin of the very 
first rank had arrived in the metropolis. Determined to bring matters to an 
issue, Clarke wrote to him, and begged him to meet him ona certain day, when 
he undertook to convince him (the Hindoo priest) of the errors of his faith 
To this the Brahmin consented, and at the time appoiated the Heathen and the 
Christian champion met to discuss, In the presence of ervera! witnesses, the 
merits of their respective creeds 





As is usual in polemical discussions, the controversy was opencd by several 
| inconsequential queries nd answers. For half an hour neither party had put 





Switzerland, and ultimately arrived in Paris in 1770. In his adventures by sea | 









forth a startling proposition ; the wily Indian taking care to confine himself. 
to abe Seleneler. Tired at length by this scene, Clarke suddenly and abruptly 
as im, 

s you forbidden to eat anything in which animal life exists?” 

“7. am.’ 

‘Have you ever broken through this law 1’”—-—*« Never.” 

‘“‘ May you not unconsciously have been led into this crime ?” 

‘* Impussible.” 

“« Will you swear to it ?’”———“* Most solemnly I do.” 

“Do you ever eat pomegranates t”’——“‘ Daily.” 

“Bring me some of that fruit, then," rejoined Clarke, turning to a servant. 
His order was complied with ; the pomegranates were brought. 

“Choose one.” The Brahmin did so.—‘ Cut it intwo.” With this direc- 
tion he complied.—* Place it here,” and Clarke assisted him to put it beneath 
a microscope.—‘* Now look at it.” 

The Brahmin did so; but no sooner did he apply his eye, than he started 
back with affright. The fruit was perfectly alive with animalculw. The puz- 
zled Hindoo drew out the pomegranate (which, perhaps, my readers are not 
aware is more closely filled with insects than any other fruit,) looked at it, ex- 
amined it, replaced it, and again beheld the myriads of living creatures with 
which it was rife. He felt it with his hand, to convince himself that there was 
no trick in the affair. Then, suddenly drawing himself up, he slowly uttered 
** Bus-such lu.” (‘* Enough—it is true.’’) 

*‘ You acknowledge, then, that you have sinned unconsciously? That every- 
thing being filled with animalcule, invisible to the naked eye, you can neither 
eat nor drink without committing a crime !”’ 

The abashed Hindoo bowed. 

** Shall I show you how full of similar insects every drop of water is !”—— 
“No! I have seen enough.” 

** Do you desire further proof !’’———‘‘I have a favour to ask.” 

“What isit!? If I can, I will grant it.” 

‘** Give me your microscope. I cannot buy it ; give it me.” 

Clarke paused for a moment, for he had that morning paid ten guineas for it ; 
and, being a poor man, he could ill afford to part with it. But, as the Indian 
was urgent, almost to entreaty, he at length consented (especially as he thought 
the other would afford him in return some curiosity of equal value,) and pre- 
sented it to him. 

The Brahmin took it, gave one look of triumph round the hall, and suddenly 
raising his arm, dashed it into a thousand atoms on the marble floor. 

** What do you mean by this!’ exclaimed Clarke, in undisguised astonish- 
ment. 

‘It means, Sir Christian,” replied the Hindoo in a cold, grave ione, “ it 
means that I was a happy, a good, a proud man. By means of yonder instru- 
ment you have robbed me of all future happiness. You have condemned me 
to descend to my grave wretched and miserable !” 

With these words the unfortunate Brahmin quitted the hall, and soon after 
retired up the country. 








NIVERSITY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, KINGSTON, CANADA.—(Incorporated by 

Royal Charter MDCCCXLI.)—The next Session of Queen’s College will com- 

mence on Monday 3d October. and will extend, for Regular Students in the Faculty of 
Arts, to the Ist July, 1843. 

The Classes for Lesie and Mental and Moral Philosophy will be conducted by the 
Rev Thomas Liddell, D.D. Edin., Principal of the University. 

The Classical department and that of Modern Languages, by the Rev. P. C. Campbell, 
M.A. Edin , Professor of Classical Literature. 

The department of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy will be under the direction 
of a Professor of eminent qualifications, who is expected to arrive from Britain in 
September. 

Candidates for Matriculation as Regular Students, will be required to undergo a tho- 
rough examination before the Senatus Academicus on Three Hooks ot the Georgics or 
Eneid of Virgil, andon the Greek Grammar, and they are requested to be in attend- 
ance for that purpose on the day notified for the opening of the Session, as the Album 
will not be kept open for Matriculation long after that period. 

The College Dues and Fees, as fixed by the Trustees, are £1 as Matriculation Fee, 
aud £2 for each Class, for the Session,to be paid at Entrance. Regular Students 
keeping Terms for Degrees in Arts will be required to attend from three to five Classes 
in each Session. 

Persons not desiring to follow the Regular Course will be admitted, without exami- 
nation, to attend the Lectures on any one or more Branches in such order as they may 
wish 

In the absence of the Rev. Dr. Lidde!l, all communications to be addressed (post 
paid) to the Rev. Professor Campbell. By order of the Senatus, 

Kingston, Ist August, 1842. P. C. CAMPBELL. 
Profess »r Campbell intimates that, in compliance with the wishes of several Parents 
and Guardians, he has made arrangements for the opening, at the commencement of 
the next Session of Queen’s College, of a Preparatory Establishment, of which the 
main object will be to qualify for College Students not yet sufficiently advanced for 
Matriculation, but in which msiruction will be givep to pupils at any stage of advance- 
ment in ali the usual Branches of a Classical and Commercial Education. 

An experienced Master is expected from Britain to conduct this establishment, under 
the superintendance of Professor CU. 

The annual charge for tuition in all the ordinary Branches will be £10, payable half- 
yearly in advance. 

The Session in the Preparatory Establishment will not close until the second week 
in August. 

Prolecesr C. receives into his family a limited number of young men, Students in the 
College and Preparatory Establishment, and has at present a few vacancies. 

Kiogsten, Ist August, 1542. Aug. 13 to Oct. 3. 





ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
de) ee ee a ee eae $2 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 3 - 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 
HOURS FOR MEALS. 


Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries............ 8 o’clock. 
DORROT 1 BOGE : Ns so cnc cccedcivesetcsetcnesascees 3 

sd DOSES WON c cc ccenpeccceccessetoenvces 34 
Tea, from..... --6to9 







Supper, from oscee 980 18 

These are the regular hours, butif it suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breaktust at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
vne or more at any hour’ In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. 

Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keep it ever in order. We shall endeavour, without ceasing. to 
render everything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON. 

June 11-3m. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines liis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 








LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the publie 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
pays are alwaysinattendance, and the English and foreignlanguages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may granthima callin any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 
F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACHI.—Under Contract with the Lords 
of the Admiralty.—Will sail from Liverpoo! and Boston via Halifax, as follows :— 

From Liverpool, From Boston, 


Acadia, Riery, Commander July 5, Aug. 1, 
Columbia, Judkins, do July 19, Aug. 16, 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, do Aug. 4, Sept. 1, 
Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do Aug. 19, Sept. 17, 
Acadia, Riery, do Sept. 4, Oct. 1, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Sept. 20, Oct 16, 
Passage Money—From Boston to Live NOD <pannauhiiweponcteancescnscteasee $135 
ts Roce shegeie apgaeeraies $20 


These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 

Note—All letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 
and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will be 
charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 

Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 

May 21 2 Broad-street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Isi, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., | 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(uew) J B. Pell,master,!6th March. July,and Nov. 
ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 






The accommodations of these shipsare notsurpassed,combining al)that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,freefrom any otherthanthe expen- 
sesactuallyincurredonthem. For freightorpassage, applyto 


BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
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The Gucews Bisit to Scotland. 
PUBLIC ENTRY INTO EDINBURGH. 


Saturpay Eventne, Sept. 3. 

The public entry of Her Majesty into this ancient capital of Scotland took 

lace yesterday, and was conducted almost precisely as the programme put 
forth by the authorities at the Council Chamber directed. It was indeed a no- 
ble sight, and one that will long be remembered by all the inhabitants of the 
city, and by all the thousands of spectators who came from all parts of Scot- 
land, both far and near, to behold it. Scotland has rarely seen a prouder day 
—perhaps never. All was propitious, the morning dawned clear, and though 
the sun did notshine out, the weather was genial, and it was not until nearly 
the conclusion of the whole progress of her Majesty through the various streets 
that what may be called a Scotch mist began todescend. At an early hour in 
the morning the crowds began to assemble. The Canongate was the first po- 
sition in which the great bulk of the population took their ground, and from the 
termination of this antiquated street—a street not to be equalled in the strange- 
ness of its appearance, and the many remarkable historical facts with which it 
is connected, by the streets of any other capital in Europe—up to the Lawn- 
market, and thence to the very entrance of the Castle, where the way is almost 
precipitous, as compared with streets in general, the whole length of road was 
in a manner choked up with aliving mass. Close to the me la was 
erected the “‘ barrier”—a row of strong pieces of timber, placed perpendicu- 
larly, and capable of resisting the attack of a small rising. It was here that 
the keys of the city were to be presented to her Majesty by the Lord Provost 
and the members of the Town Council, who, for that purpose, were in at- 
tendance in the Council Chamber, which is in the Exchange, awaiting the ar- 
rival of the Royal carriage. Within the walls of the Castle and on the es- 
planade before it, a great number of persons were admitted by tickets. Those 
who were fearful of the crushing in the main gangway of the street, were 
to be seen at the windows and on the seats of the scaffoldings erected against 
the sides of several of the churches and public buildings, and in these places 
also were tobe seen the females and children. Every window to the highest 
story or tier of every house was occupied ; even in some places spectators 
were to be seen on the roofs of the houses, and commanding a sort of bird’s- 
eye view of what was being transacted many feet beneath their almost peri- 
lous situation. The crowd was tremendously thick in Bank-street, the street 
leading from the Canongate to the ‘* Mound,” the connecting link from the 
old town to the new. ‘The ‘ Mound” itself was swarmivg with human be- 
ings, the dwarf wall which forms one boundary of it was covered with peo- 

le, and the trees behind were studded with groups of boys, who were swayed 

ackwards and forwards in their seats as the wind and their own weight mo- 
ved the branches. On the opposite side were hundreds on scaffoldings, whilst 
in the arena between were thousands of persons on foot, and a long line of 
vehicles filled with those who preferred to move about at intervals from one 
place to another. Along Princes-street, leading to Dalmeny-park, the crowd 
was also dense, whilst at the windows of the houses and hotels, with which this 
district abounds,were spectators ofa higher class and rank. At the New Club- 
house, which is situate in this street, exactly opposite to the Castle, were the 
élite of all the beauty, rank, and fashion of Edinburgh and the adjoining county, 
indeed of all Scotland, and certainly there was an admirable display of the fe- 
minine beauty and grace of the north. The line of route beyond Dalmeny- 
park, Queensferry, &c., also had its crowds, but they were not so thick as in 
the streets just named. 

The Royal party quitted Dalkeith about half-past 10 o’clock, with an es- 
cort of the Enniskillen Dragoons, and arrived at the bottom of the Canongate 
at about 20 minutes past 11. Their arrival was immediately announced by a 
salute of 21 guns from the Castle. Here the body-guard of Archers, under the 
command of Lord Elcho, fell into the procession, andtvok their places around 
the Royal carriage, the Dragoons riding in advance, six abreast, and clearing 
the way, which, as they proceeded, was no very easy task, and another guard 
of the same regiment following. The 53d Regiment was also employed to 
keep back the pressure of the multitude, and was placed at intervals along the 
street. Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert were in an open 
phaeton. Her Majesty was wrapped round by a blue shaw! or scarf, and 
wore a white silk bonnet and feathers. His Royal Highness was ina plain 
brown coat. They both looked remarkably well, and returned the enthusias- 
tic shouts which arose from thousands of throats immediately as they entered 
the city, and by which they were accompanied throughout their whole passage 
with their usual affability and condescension. 

The cortége, which consisted of a long line of carriages, in which were to be 
seen the Duchess of Buccleuch, the Duchess of Norfolk, the Earl of Aber- 
deen, Sir R. Peel, who was repeatedly cheered, and others in attendance on 
her Majesty, proceeded, amidst the usual demonstrations of loyalty, to the 
barriers, where the Royal carriage was met by the Lord Provost and the mem- 
bers of the Council, in full civic costume. His Lordship atthis point of the 
passage advanced tothe Royal carriage and presented the keys of the city 
to her Majesty, addressing her at the sume tune in the following words :— 

‘“* May it please your Majesty, 

“On the part of the Lord Provost, Magistrate, and Council of the city of 
Edinburgh, | beg to congratulate your Majesty on your auspicious entrance 
into this ancient metropolis, now graced, for the first time for ages, with the 
presence of a Queen. These keys, committed to us by your predecessors, 
have been fondly retained by us among the vestiges of those warlike times 
when walls and gates defended against hostile inroads Under the protection, 
however, of salutary laws firmly administered by a succession of illustrious mo- 
narchs, from whom your Majesty is sprung, we no longer require shelter. We 
have the happiness to confide the security of this northern capital toa brave 
and orderly population, united in their allegiance to their beloved Queen, and 
dignified by the possession of that pure and peaceable wisdom which is at once 
the ornament and bulwark of our times ; and now, with all humility, I deliver 
into your Majesty’s hands the keys of our city.” 

The Queen immediately replied with much dignity, mingled with kindness 
of manner, “ I return the keys of the city with perfect contidence into the safe 
keeping of the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council.” 

This ceremony having been concluded, the Royal cortége proceeded onwards 
towards the Castle amidst the cheers of the beholders, and entered the espla- 
nead about five minutes before 12 o'clock, where they were received by the 
commander of the forces, Sir Niel Douglass, who accompanied Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert in the inspection of the various parts of the building which 
attracted their attention. The Queen and the Prince were recognized as they 
looked down from the lofty battlements, by tae people in the Mound, and were 
immediately cheered. The Duke of Argyll, Lord Melville, and the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk, were also at the entrance of the Castle to receive her Majesty, and 
accompanied her in her inspection. The Royal party made, however, a very 
short stay in the Castle, for at 20 minutes past 12 the whole cortége passed 
through Bank-street, and debouched upon the Mound. The Mound at this time 
presented a scene the most animating that can be imagined ; perhaps a larger 
mob of persons could not be collected together in so short a space of time in 
any given point ef a modern city as was collected here to-day the moment the 
Royal cortege appeared on the higher ground coming down from the Castle ; 
there could not have been less than 30,000 persons, all to be seen from cae 
point of view, and all thickly wedged together. This immense cluster was mo 
mentarily increased by hundreds of persons hurrying across the North-bridge, 
and from the different closes and “‘ wynds’’ leading from the Canongate ; as 
the corlége passed, the shouts that rent the air were perfectly tremendous, and 
it required some nerve in the illustrious personages it was meant to honour not 
to feel alarm at the uproarious welcome. Fortunately, Her Majesty and her 
Royal Consort possessed that firmness, and re ceived the welcome of her Scot- 
tish subjects as it was meant. And now a most painful scene occurred, which 
if it have not occasioned the death of any person, has been the cause of broken 
limbs, dislocations, and bruises, to upwards of twenty individuals, many of them 
females. Just after Her Majesty's carriage had entered Princes-street, a large 
portion of a scaffolding erected at the corner of that street, opposite the shop 
of Mr. Hill, the publisher, suddenly gave way, and in an instant nearly 150 per- 
sons were precipitated from a height of 20 or 25 feet to the earth, amidst the 
falling of planks, heavy pieces of wood, small beams, &c. The crash of the 
falling boards was awfully terrific, and was increased by the shrieks and swoon- 
ing of numbers of the females by whom it was seen. A more horrible scene 
was never witnessed. The reserve guard of the Enniskillens, with the most 
prompt humanity, immediately cleared the ground around the place, and afforded 
an opportunity for the maimed and wounded to be extricated from beneath the 
ruins of the seaffold, and carried to the houses in the neighbourhood. Many 

were conveyed away on boards, bleeding and mangied, and others were put 
into carriages and taken home. A female with achild in her arms was amongst 
those who fell from the highest altitude, yet both escaped miraculously un- 
scathed. This mournful event was the only drawback on the proceedings of 
the day. It would be premature to say who is to be blamed, but report attri- 
butes the catastrophe to the builder, who is said to have run up the part of the 


scaffolding that fell at an hour last evening too late for the inspection of the 
Dean of the Guild, and for his cer ificate of its strength. The Roya! visiters 
were spared the pain of beholding this tragedy ; they had just passed the spot ; 
and almost before the noise of the crash subsided, the roar of the artillery {rom 
the Castle as they passed down Princes-street drowned every other noise. The 





cortége proceeded along Princes-street to Dalmeny-park, where the civic au- 
thorities left it, and shortly after the body guard of Archers also fell out of the 
procession. The carriages then increased their pace, and passing through 
Leith Links, &c., returned to Dalkeith. 

The little town of Dalkeith has been the scene of much gaiety in consequence 
of the Royal visit, and the Duke of Buccleuch has on the occasion exhibited his 
urbanity by the issue of a great number of tickets to the inhabitants and visiters 
to enter the park, &c. Amongst the distinguished guests who have partaken 
of his Grace’s hospitality are the Earls of Aberdeen and Liverpool, the Earl of 
Morton, the Earl and Countess of Cawdor, Sir R. Peel, Lord Lascelles, Lord 
J. Scott, Lady E. Campbell, Lady J. Scott, the Lord Privy Seal, the Duchess 
of Norfolk, Lady C. Wynn, &c. 

In the crowd to-day might be observed Lord A. Fitzclarence, who was on 
horseback, the Duke of Buccleuch, who we believe also rode along with the 
cavalcade accompanying the Royal carriages, the Marquis of Lorn, Lord R. 
Ker, Sir G. Murray, &c. 

Her Majesty will not attend divine service in any of the churches of the city 
to-morrow. She will on Monday hold a Court at Dalkeith, and on Tuesday go 
to Perth ; beyond this nothing is positively known of her ultimate movements. 


THE DRAWING ROOM. 
Monday, Sept. 5. 


The Queen held her court this day at Dalkeith Palace, in accordance to the 
announcements which have for several days past been made throughout the 
city. At an early hour this morning the bustle, which subsided in some degree 
yesterday, was recommenced, and all those who were to be presented or who 
were to appear at the drawing-room were in active preparation for their depar- 
ture. Carriages were to be seen hurrying in all directions to take up the va- 
rious parties, and the principal streets were in a state of animation and excite- 
ment. The carriages of the Lord Provost and the city council were very con- 
spicuous amongst the mob of equipages from their rich liveries, and made a 
very dignified appearance. The rest of the equipages, with the exception of 
a few belonging to some of the principal nobility and gentry resident in the 
town, were, however, not remarkable fo; elegance. What was wanted in show 
was well made up in the number of the vehicles which passed along the streets 
towards the road leading to the palace of the Duke of Buccleuch. The num- 
ber was really extraordinary, and as the whole body approached the palace, 
must have amounted to upwards of 400, reaching a length of road nearly three 
miles in extent. This immense line of carriages was admitted into the park 
at one entrance, and returned through another gate, by which means all confu 
sion was avuided. Nobody, however, was admitted within the gates but those 
who had cards for presentation to Her Majesty at what was called the recep- 
tion. This exclusion of all but the parties who were to enter the drawing-room 
from the park has given a good deal of dissatisfaction, and completely prevent- 
ed the public from witnessing a sight in which all would have felt gratification, 
and which, as it was, in a manner, a national sight, they had some right and 
title to witness. ‘This is, however, a matter of taste. ‘The palace of the Duke 
of Buccleuch is, certainly, a private residence, and the owner has on private 
occasions a right to do as he pleases with his own property ; but on this occa- 
sion it was to a certain degree a publie park, and the public, if they had no 
claims from right, might have expected admission from courtesy. The draw- 
ing-room commenced at 2 o'clock, and, from the great number of presentations, 
it was 5 o’clock before the whole was concluded. Her Majesty, attended by 
her Royal consort, the officers of state, and the Ministers by whom she has been 
| attended during her residence in Scotland, received the company in the great 
drawing-room of Dalkieth, a noble room for a private house, but scarcely large 
enough for a court, although it is perhaps as large as the presentation chamber 
at Holyrood. There were present altogether, including those who had the ho- 
nour to be presented, upwards of 1,500 persons, who passed through the apart- 
ment in succession, and then retired to tents erected for their accommodation 
and rooms in the building, to await the carriages in which they took their de- 
parture. The scene was animating from the numbers. The dresses of the la- 
dies were not remarkably splendid, nor were those of the gentlemen so gor- 
geous as some of the Court dresses seen at St. James’s or Buckingham Palace. 
There was a great assembling of Highland costumes and military uniforms, a 
tolerable show of the clergy and lawyers, and a full attendance of all the ma- 
gistracy. Altogether, the drawing-room was well arranged and managed, and 
all appeared satisfied. The day was extremely unfavourable, the rain drizzling 
for many hours. Her Majesty will leave to-morrow, at half-past 8 o'clock, for 
Perth, and cross Queensferry at 11, inher northern progress. This morning, 
at an early hour, Prince Albert rode through the city un horseback, but was not 

generally recognized. He looked remarkably well. 


ROYAL VISIT TO DALMENY PARK. 


Her Majesty having got clear of the city, the Royal carriages stopped for 
about three minutes at Blackhall, near Craigleith, where they were furnished 
with fresh horses. ‘The cortége then proceeded ata rapid rate to Dalmeny 
Park, where that kind hearted and distinguished nobleman, the Earl of Rose- 
bery, had made every preparation for the Royal reception. Dalmeny Park is 
one of the most beautiful seats, as we have before said, in the lowlands of Scot- 
land, whether we look to the extent of the grounds, varied as they are by hill 
and dale, meadow and forest scenery, or the fine expanse of water to the north 
—the Forth bounding his Lordship’s property here for several miles. The 
splendid suite of apartments looking to the north were thrown open on this oc- 





and behind this suite of apartments. 

The Royal déjeuner was laid out in the dining-room, comprising 22 covers ; 
the table, which was arranged with singular chasteness, presented a sumptuous 
display of the finest fruits and other delicacies, space being left for the soups 
and other viands, which had to be served up warm on Her Majesty's arrival— 
the whole service being of silver. On the side there was a magnificent display 
of gold plate, the large and massive pieces being elegantly embossed. 

The party who were to sit down at table with Her Majesty and Prince Al- 
bert were as follows :—The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, the Duchess of 
Norfolk, the Duke of Hamilton, the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, the Duke and 
Duchess of Roxburghe, the Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn, the Earl of 
Liverpool, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl and Countess of Morton, the Earl 
and Countess of Hopetoun. Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Sir Robert Peel, with 
the Earl and Countess of Rosebery, the noble host and hostess. 

It being generally known that Her Majesty and Prince Albert would reach 
Dalmeny Park by the principal east approach about two o'clock, long before 
that time crowds of respectably dressed people, and of all classes, began to as- 
semble on the grounds in the immediate vicinity of the house, and formed a line 
on each side of the avenue, to view the Royal cavalcade The lawn in front, 
on which was stationed the band of the Enniskillen Dragoons, was kept clear, 
with a view to Her Majesty and the Royal party enjoying a promenade, and an 
ample prospect of the Forth and Fife shore, after the déjeuner. We may men- 
tion, that the Earl of Rosebery gave especial instructions that every facility 
should be afforded for the admission ofall to his grounds, including the humble 
but honest cotters of the surrounding country. 

A few minutes before two o'clock Mr. List, the superintendent of the Mid- 
Lothian police, arrived at full gallop, and gave information of the Royal ap- 
proach. Mr. List, along with Mr. Colquhoun, the Superintendent of the Lin- 
lithgow county police force, assisted by a detachment of the latter, then arrang- 
ed the people with great judgment and readiness, so that all might have a pro- 
per view. 

Exactly at 2 o'clock the Dragoons forming the escort were seen to emerge 
from the crowded avenue, and in a few seconds the welcome cheers of the 
crowd announced the Royal carriage. At this time the rain, which commenc- 
ed shortly after 1 o'clock, continued to fall, but this did not in the least abate 
the anxiety of the people to keep their places. The Royal carriage was cover- 
ed behind, so that many had but an imperfect view, but which was in the sequel 
amply affurded. At the entrance, which was laid with red cloth, her Majesty 
and Prince Albert were received by the Earl and Countess of Rosebery, and 
conducted through the grand corridor into the billiard-room, and thence to the 
drawing-room. A carriage of the Duke of Buccleuch, in which was the Duch- 
ess of Norfolk, followed the carriage of her Majesty. One of the Royal car- 
riages succeeded, containing the Harl of Morton and several of the suite; and 
in the Royal carriage was Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, who was loudly cheer- 
ed, as were all the party. A few minutes after a splendid equipage, with an 
outrider, drove up, which proved to be that of the Duke and Duchess of Rox- 
burghe. The rest of the distinguished company had previously arrived. 

After the déjeuner the guests at the Royal table joined the general company 
in the drawing-room. The crowd having remained stationary all the time,not- 
withstanding the rain, in order to witness the departure of her Majesty, the 
joyful intelligence was announced to them, that her Majesty aud Prince Albert 
would come to the library window, and that they might now occupy the lawn, 
and come close up to the mansion. A general rush then took place to the 
wished for spot, and shortly afterwards, the Earl of Rosebery having thrown 
open the window of the library, her Majesty presented herself, and was received 





with deafening cheers Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm caused by tls 
instance of her Majesty’s kind consideration fer her people, seeing that the rain 
had precluded a promenade on the lawn. Cheer succe eded cheer as the Queen 


stood for several minutes smiling and viewing the lively scene with lively g* rd 














humour, while conversing with Lord Rosebery. His Royal Highness was also 
standing at the same window with the Countess of Rosebery, and appeared to 
be equally delighted with his reception. Two of the giandchildren of the noble 
Earl, one in arms (the interesting offspring of the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Bouver'e 
Primrose,) were also observed among the Royal party, and whom her Majesty 
kindly noticed. The band of the Enniskillen Dragoons commenced playing the 
Royal anthem on her Majesty’s appearance at the window; and the whole 
scene was animating in the extreme. 

After having remained in this hospitable mansion for nearly two hours, her 
Majesty and Prince Albert took their departure ; the Prince first entered the 
carriage, and her Majesty followed, leaning on the arm of the Earl of Rosebery. 
The Royal pair were again greeted with loud acclamations as they drove off. 
The Duke of Buccleuch and the Earl of Liverpool followed on horseback, and 
the whole of the distinguished company soon afterwards departed. 

The arrangements made by the noble Earl for this Royal visit, and the hber- 
ality displayed by himself and his amiable Countess and family in regard 


to all present, were the general theme of laudation. All departed satisfied and 
joyous. 


HER MAJESTY’S RETURN FROM DALMENY PARK BY LEITH. 

The Provost and magistrates, having learned on Friday night that it was 
Her Majesty's intention to pass through Leith on the following day on her re- 
turn to Dalkeith, lost not a moment in making such arrangements as the short- 
ness of the time would admit of forreceiving the Queen and her Royal Con- 
sort in a manner worthy of the high and happy occasion. A meeting of the 
heads of the different public bodies was accordingly held on Friday night, for 
the purpose of fixing on the proper place for receiving Her Majesty, and de- 
termining as to the other necessary arrangements, when it was resolved that 
a triumphal arch should be erected in Great Junction street, in front of Bell’s- 
school, for the reception of Her Majesty by the authorities. 

At 1 o’clock on Saturday the various public bodies, agreeably to previous ar- 
rangement, assembled on the Links, opposite the High School, and proceeded 
thence to Great Junction street, (the carters on horseback leading the way,) 
where they severally took up the positions assigned to them. The ground 
was kept by the high constables, assisted by a body of special constables, who 
had been sworn in for the occasion, the Leith police, and a strong body of 
police from Edinburgh, under the command of Captain Stuart. About 3 
o'clock the 53d Regiment, under the command of Major Hill, accompanied b 
Lord Robert Ker, Adjutant-General of the Forces, came upon the ground an 
lined the road from the bridge at Leith-mills to the foot of Leith-walk. About 
half-past 3 Her Majesty’s body guard of Royal Archers, under the command 
of Lord Elcho and the Earl of Dalhousie, preceded by their band, marched 
down from Edinburgh, and took up their position at the bridge at the northern 
extremity of Junction street, to await Her Majesty’s arrival. The scene was 
now very animating, the whole line of the road as far as the eye could reach, 
from the foot of Leith-walk to the Queensferry-road, being one dense crowd. 

The triumphal arch, reaching the whole way across the fine approach to the 
foot of Leith-walk, was gaily bedecked with evergreens and flowers of various 
hues. Over the centre archway was placed a handsomely formed crown, be- 
gilt with gold Immediately beneath, and somewhat apart from each other, 
were the letters “* V.”" and ‘* A."’ composed of dahlias and French and Ame- 
rican marygolds. Underneath that again was painted, on a white ground, in 
conspicuous characters, the words—‘t Welcome our beloved Queen,” with fes- 
toons of evergreens below ; and from the centre of the archway was suspend- 
ed a very pretty crown, made up of dahlias and evergreens. The tout ensem- 
ble was at once grand and picturesque. é 

A man had been placed on the spires of North Leith Church with instruc- 
tions to cause the bell tobe rung as soon as the Royal cortége appeared in 
sight. At 20 minutes from 5 o’clock the first joyful peal was heard, and 
every head was now turned to the direction from which Her Majesty was ap- 
proaching, and in a few minutes afterwards the first gun of the Royal salute 
from Leith Fort, which it was previously arranged should be fired on Her Ma- 
jesty’s reaching the toll-bar on the Queensferry-road near the Fort, announced 
that the Queen was now entering the burgh of the ancient port of Leith, which 
had not unfrequently before been honoured by the presence of its Sovereigns. 
The procession advanced at a slow pace, amid the most deafening cheers, 
headed by a party of the Enniskillen Dragoons, and the Royal carriage guard- 
ed by a party of the Archers. As the Royal carriage approached the triumphal 
arch the bands struck up the Royal anthem, and when it reaehed that point 
the provost and magistrates (who were attired in full Court costume and their 
robes of office) descended from the platform which had been erected for their 
accommodation and that of the members of the Council, and Provost Reoch, 
approaching the Royal carriage, which immediately drew up, addressed Her 
Majesty as follows :— r 

‘Most Gracious Sovereign,—Permit me, as the chief magistrate of this, 
your ancient port of Leith, to express the joy and heartfelt pleasure_which 
pervade all classes of your Majesty's subjects in this town, on this your Ma- 
jesty’s first Visit to your ancient kingdom of Scotland. Accept of our thanks 
for your Majesty’s condescension in honouring our town with your presence, 
and receive our most sincere assurances of continued loyalty and devoted 
| attachment ” 

Her Majesty received the Provost's address in the most courteous and con- 
descending manner, and after a few words of congratulation by the Provost to 
Prince Albert on his welcome visit to this our native land, the Royal cortége 





casion, consisting of dining-room, billiard-room, drawing-room, and library ; a | proceeded onwards to Dalkeith Palace, the Provost and magistrates getting 
grand corridor, with carved roof, joining the entrance-hall,and running parallel | ‘to 4n open carriage, which tock up a position in the Royal cavalcade imme- 


diately behind Her Majesty’s carriage, accompanied by the High Constables. 
The whole scene closed to the high gratification of the vast assemblage of her 
subjects, and we trust not without some feeling of satisfaction to Her Majesty, 
whose condescension was not more remarkable in any part of the day’s pro- 
ceedings than in her keeping the Royal carriage open during the whole line of 
the procession, from the Queensferry-road to Seatield tollbar, purely to gratify 
her subjects, although the rain fell pretty smartly during the whole time. 


DALKEITH PALACE. 
Sunday, Sept. 4. 

Her Majesty and her Royal Consort, Prince Albert, attended divine service 
this morning in the chapel fitted up expressly for the use of the Royal Family 
and suite. There were present the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, the 
Duchess of Norfolk, Earl and Countess Cawdor, Lord John Scott, the Earl of 
Dalkeith, Lady Thynne, Lady Georgiana Balfour, the Hon. Matilda Paget, 
Lords Henry and Walter Scott, &c. The Rev. E. B. Ramsay, St. John’s 
Chapel, Edinburgh, who was the officiating clergyman, preached from the 40th 
chapter of Isaiah, latter part of 9th verse. 

Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of Aberdeen and the Earl of Liverpool attended 
divine service in the parish church. 


THE VISIT TO PERTH. 
Perth, Tuesday, Sept. 6, 4 o'clock p.m. 


Her Majesty left Dalkeith Palace this morning at half-past 9 o’clock, in the 
same carriage in which she made her entry into Edinburgh, a very elegant ba- 





rouche. She was escorted by a guard of the Enniskillen Dragoons, and fol- 
| lowed by the carriages in which her attendants, &c., were seated. A detach- 
ment of the 53d Regiment, which left Edinburgh at 5 o'clock this morning, 
marched to Queensferry, and took up their position on the low water pier to 
await the embarkation of the Royal party on board the steamer which was to 
convey them across the Frith, and land them on the shores of Fifeshire. At 
half-past 11 Her Majesty arrived at Queensferry, where the preparations had 
been made for transporting the whole of the carriages and the cor/ége, under 
the direction of the proper authorities, across the water. The embarkation 
was effected without delay or inconvenience, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour the whole were safely landed on the opposite coast. The cortége then 
proceeded along the direct road to the fair city of Perth, passing through In- 
verkeithing, which is almost close to the ferry, where the detachment of the 
Enniskillen Dragoons, by which Her Majesty had been escorted from Dalkieth, 
was relieved by another detachment of the same regiment, which had marched 
in early in the morning from Kinross. Inverkeithing is a small but very an- 
cient town, standing in a very romantic spot of country, and remarkable from 
its connexion with many in'eresting events in Scottish history. Here David I. 
and his Queen occasionally resided, and here the event of the death of seven 
sons and their aged father, in an attack by Lambert, the Commonwealth Gene- 
ral, and which Sir Walter Scott has interpolated into his romance of the Fair 
Maid of Perth, took place. ‘This ancient town was ornamented with two tri- 
umphal arches, composed of branches of trees and flowers, the effect of which 





| 


was good though unpretending. Seats were also erected for the rural popula- 
tion of the district and the inhabitants of the town, and all preparations made 
which might do honour to the Royal progress, and show the loyalty of the peo- 
nl 
pie ; 

Along the road all the small villages were decorated in a similar manner, and 
at Kinross the decorations were uf the same sort, though on a more extensive 


scale. Here the seats were covered with Tartan plaids, and flags and stream- 
ers were waving and fluttering from almost every window. A company of the 
53d Regiment was drawn up in front of the Kirklaid’s Inn to salute her Majes- 
ty as she passed 

At 3 o’clock her Majesty reached Duppiin Castle, and partook of a déjeuner 
at Lord Kinnoul’s, and at this moment (4 o'clock) she has just reached the 
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tes of Perth. The mail is starting for London; we must therefore defer a 
etailed aecount of her entry till to-morrow. 
Perth, Wednesday Morning, Sept. 7. 

The route of her Majesty yesterday from Dalkeith to Perth was thus :— 
She first went direct to Queensferry, where she changed horses, and having 
been drawn along the low-water pier, on which was a detachment of the 53rd 
Regiment, as nas been already stated, she proceeded to Cowden-heath, through 
Kinross, where she was received with all the honours which the population and 
a crowd of visiters from the neighbouring villages and farms could confer, and 
thence at a very quick pace to the Bridge of Earn: here the cavalcade was 
increased by an immense crowd of gentlemen and farmers and yeomanry on 
horseback ; there could not have been less than 300 persons mounted on horse- 
back, many of whom were obliged to put their nags into a gallop to keep up 
with the very rapid rate at which the Royal cortége were travelling. The sight 
of the procession at this point of the road was as animating, and altogether as 

icturesque, as anything can be imagined. The country at this spot is both 
Peautiful and grand. he river winds in the most picturesque manner ; fields 
in the highest state of cultivation stretch on both sides the road along a luxu- 
rious valley; there is abundance of wood, and fine sylvan bits, and in 
the distance grand and gigantic hills. The road as it approaches the 
Hilton road, that leads from the main road to Scone Palace, sweeps along 
at the foot of a hill surmounted with stately trees, and from its ser- 
ntine winding affords the spectator a view of nearly a mile in length. 
ere the appearance of the whole cortége, cavalcade, and crowds of follow- 
ers was'very effective ; the Royal carriages, the Enniskillen Dragoons, the 
mob of horsemen, and, last of all, the country carts, gigs, and the carriages of 
the more wealthy proprietors, all hurrying, hastening—it may be said actually 
racing—along the road, amidst the cheers and hurrahs of hundreds assembled 
on both sides, and the occasional discharge of guns on the heights, produced a 
tout ensemble which was admirable, and formed one great moving picture. Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert appeared in excellent spirits, and viewed the scene 
with evident pleasure. At the Hilton road the Royal party turned off to the 
right, and made their way, at a brisk trot,to the seat of Lord Kinnoul, Dupplin 
Castle. His Lordship is Lord-Lieutenant of Perthshire, and holds also the 
high office of Lord Lion King-of Arms—one of the most remarkable and hon- 
ourable distinctions of the days of chivalry. Her Majesty and her Royal con- 
sort were received by Lord and Lady Kinnoul with all the ceremony due to 
their high rank, and walked through the ancient baronial halls of the castle to 
the library. The deputation of the noblemen, justices of the peace, and com- 
missioners of supply here presented to the Queen and Prince the addresses of 
their constituents. 

In reply to them Her Majesty said— 

“Tam very sensible of your expression of attachment and devotion to my 
person ; and I assure you it is with great pleasure that I have visited this por- 
tion of my dominions.” 

His Royal Highness said— 

** Accept my sincere thanks for this expression of your cordial congratula- 
tions upon the first visit of the Queen and myself to the great county of Perth 
I shall always remember with much satisfaction the kind reception | have met- 
with.” 

The Lord Provost of Perth then presented the address of the council of the 
magistracy and council, all of whom were present, and had the honour of being 
presented to Her Majesty. The Lord Provost kissed hands, and the session 
city clerk (Mr. M‘Kenzie) read the address, to which the Queen replied as 
follows :— 

“T thank you for this loyal and affectionate address. It is with much satis- 
faction that I approach your ancient capital ; you may be assured that I shall 
always feel warmly interested in the prosperity of my good city of Perth.” 

Mr. Reid read the address to Prince Albert, who replied briefly in acknow- 
ledgment. 

The déjewner was \aid in the dining-room of the Castle. 
tinguished individuals had the honour toe be present :— 

The Duchess of Norfolk and Buccleuch, the Duke of Buccleuch, Lords 
Liverpool, Aberdeen, Morton, Mansfield, Ruthven, Strathallan, Kinnoul, Louisa 
Hay ; Sir R. Peel, Sir G. Murray, Sir C. Rowley, Sir J. Clark, General We- 
myss, Colonel Bouverie, Messrs. Paget and Willoughby, Mr. Anson, &c. 


The following dis- 


The table and side-boards were decorated with the plate presented by the | 


King of Prussia to the Duke of York, and by a splendid dessert service of 
gold, which was much admired. Her Majesty and the Prince having remained 
at the Castle nearly two hours, resumed their journey, and in a short time were 
again on the road to Perth, which they entered amidst the firing of guns, the 
ringing of all the church bells of the steeples of that ancient city, and the 
shouts and cheers of thousands of the most loyal and devoted subjects in Eu- 
rope. The carriages entered the city through the road leading along a fine 
piece of meadow called the South Inch, through an avenue of trees, and passed 
under a temporary triumphal arch of very elegant design erected at the en- 
trance of the city. 
of the city, who were dressed in full civic costume. The Royal carriage 
stopped at the archway, and the Lord Provost immediately approached to pre- 
sent the keys of the city ; his Lordship knelt on a stool of state, and present- 
ed the keys to Her Majesty on a crimson velvet cushion embroidered with 
gold, and spoke the following address :— 

“ May it please your Majesty,—We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town-Council of the city of 
Perth, most respectfully congratulate your Majesty upon your safe arrival at 
the ancient capital of your Majesty's hereditary kingdom of Scotland, and bid 
you welcome to the favourite city of your Majesty's illustrious ancestor, King 
James VI., who conferred upon it many valuable privileges. 

** Permit me, Most Gracious Sovereign, in the name of, and as represent- 
ing this community, to place at your disposal the keys of this yourcity of Perth, 
and with them to offer the renewed assurances of an unalterable fidelity and 
attachment to your Majesty’s most sacred person and Government, and of our 
warmest aspirations for your Majesty’s health, happiness, and comfort.” 

To which Her Majesty replied— 

«My Lord Provost,—I have great pleasure in returning to you these keys. 
I am quite satisfied that they cannot possibly be in better hands.” 

His lordship then presented the freedom of the city to Prince Albert, with 
the following address :— 

‘* May it please your Royal Highness,—In the name of the Town-Council 
and community of Perth, I have much pleasure in requesting your Royal High- 
ness’s gracious acceptance of the freedom of the city—the highest compliment 
we have it in our power to bestow, and which, assuredly, was never more 
worthily conferred than upon a Prince who enjoys, in so remarkable a degree, 
the respect, affection, and esteem of the British public.” 

To which his Royal Highness replied— 

“Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council of Perth,—I return you my 
warmest thanks for the cordial welcome you have given us to the ancient city 
of Perth ; I accept with pleasure this address, and I take this opportunity of 
returning my best acknowledgments for the honour which the city of Perth has 
conferred upon me by electing me to its freedom.” 

The procession then promenaded through the principal streets of the city, 
which exhibited one of the finest scenes that can be conceived on an occasion 
of this sort; thousands of people of all ranks, all testifying their loyalty in the 
most enthusiastic manner, yet no confusion, no struggling, no violence ; all 
was orderly, well arranged, and highly to the credit both of the magistracy 
and the inhabitants. ‘The population of Perth consists of 20,000 people, but 

there were present at least 60,000 persons. The strangers, however, emulated 
the good conduct of the citizens, and were at once orderly, loyal, and enthusi- 
astic. Her Majesty and the Prince were in the best spirits, and must have 
felt the highest gratification. Every window, every; place, even housetops, 
from which a view could be obtained, was filled, whence one shout of joy 
and exultation burst almost simultaneously from the mouths of the immense 


multitude. The cortege passed over the bridge to Scone Palace, the seat of 
Lord Mansfield, where Her Majesty dined and passed the night. This man- | 
sion is built on the site of the ancient palace of the Scotch Kings, but few 
In the evening a brilliant display of 
fireworks took place in the city, and a banquet was given by the Provost and 


vestiges remain of the original edifice. 


authorities. 


At half-past 11 o’clock this morning the Royal party again entered the city 
of Perth from Scone Palace, passing over the bridge, and proceeding on their 
road to Dunkeld. The inhabitants, and the people who had flocked frem all 
the adjacent parts, were assembled along the line of road through which the 
carriages came ; the constabulary, a division of the Highlanders, and the of- 
ficers of the guard of the corporation, were in attendance at the bridge, and 
; The windows and 
balconies along this line of the route were as crowded as those in the other 
streets yesterday, and everything wore the appearance of holyday and good 


the passage was kept clear and all obstacles removed 


feeling. 


Her Majesty and the Prince was, as yesterday, received with deafening 
Both the Queen and 
his Royal Highness looked better than they have looked since their arrival in 
Scotland. Her Majesty appeared to be in the very best health and spirits, and 
the Royal pair seemed both completely recovered from the fatigue which so 


cheers, to which they responded by repeatedly bowing 


much travelling must have produced. 


It was remarked, that on the front seat of the carriage, a large open ba- 
rouche, in which they rode, there was a Scotch bonnet with a tartan and gold 
part of the costume of his Royal High- 


band, which, it is understood, is to be 
mess when he reaches the hills. 





Highlandmen who were spectators, and a shout of additional welcome was set 
up from many a lusty throat. The carriages, in one of which were Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel, who were immediately sosnguined and loudly 
cheered, proceeded at a rapid rate, attended by an escort of cavalry, towards 
New Inn, where fresh horses were in waiting. The Royal party will reach 
Taymouth Castle this evening. They will stop at Kinmell a short time, and 
Dunkeld, to see the Highland gathering of Lord Glenlyon. Thence they will 
proceed to Ballianagund, thence to Aberfiudy, and thence to Taymouth Castle, 
where great preparations have been made by the Marquis of Breadalbane, and 
where the Prince will partake of grouse shooting and other rural sports, and 
whence the Queen is expected to depart on Saturday, on her way to Drum- 


mond Castle. 
TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
From the Caledonian ee’ - 
EDNESDAY FORENOON. 





Her Majesty’s visit to this princely castle promises to be the most attractive 
feature in the Royal tour, both on account of the extensive preparations made 
for the reception, and the splendid scenery around. It has often been remark- 
ed, that Taymouth Castle combines all the elements of the picturesque—the 
grandeur of mountain scenery, the beauty of the woodland, and the freshness 
of the stream. The castle, as all tourists know,is a very large ashen-coloured, 
quadrangular building, of four stories, with wings and a tower, 150 feet in 
height. It is situate near the foot of Drummond-hill, which is covered with 
luxuriant foliage, the Tay winding beautifully behind the castle, and between 
it and the base of the hill. In front there is an extensive lawn, which, after 
presenting a fine level for a considerable space, is seen to ascend the opposite 
side of the valley, until it joins the forest which runs to the top of the eminence. 
Towards the west stretches Loch Tay, and on every side the eye loses itself 
amidst Alphine scenery. In short, the situation of Taymouth Castle, as well 
as the road from Dunkeld to it, possesses charms to the lover of the picturesque 
which even the Highlands of Scotland can scarcely surpass ; and therefore her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, during their limited sojournin Scotland, could 
not have selected a tour which affords a better earnest of the wild beauties of 
northern Caledonia. 

The welcome which will greet her Majesty’s entrance into the Highlands, 
and thence to the halls of Taymouth Castle, will also be characteristic of the 
land. Along the road from Dunkeld various triumphal arches have been erect- 
ed ; at Mill Townof Kincraigie, one is inscribed ‘ Ye’r welcome to your 
Highland Glens.” A mile to the east of Aberfeldy there is a splendid arch 
surrounded by a crown, the whole being constructed with heather ; another 
arch of the same national material has been erected at the entrance of Aber- 
feldy, which beautiful village, as well as that of Kenmore, have been all white- 
washed for the occasion. ‘The first approach to Taymouth is also decorated 
with a heather arch, as well as the bridge at Kenmore and other places in the 
vicinity where the Royal cortége is expected to pass. 

On descending the eastern approach to Taymouth Castle the eye meets 
marquees in various directions for the use of Highlanders assembled. A short 
wav to the eastward of the Castle is a battery on an eminence, but the battery 
which will fire the salute on the Royal approach is erected on the hill in front 
of the Castle, and at an elevation of about 600 feet. Another battery is placed 
to the westward, near the foot of Loch Tay. Flags are placed on the adjoin- 
ing hills, so that the approach of Her Majesty and her Royal consort can be 
telegraphed. 

On her Majesty and Prince Albert alighting at the grand entrance of Tay- 
mouth Castle, the scene is expected to be very grand and imposing. ‘The 
Highlanders, to the number of several hundreds, and all equipped in the na- 
tional dress, will be drawn up, forming part of a large circle round the entrance. 
The company of the 92d Highlanders, under the command of Major Campbell, 
and stationed here as the guard of honour, will fillup the remainder of the cir- 
cle. As soon as the Royal party approaches within the cordon, the Highland- 
ers and the troops will give the salute in due form, and immediately after, the 
clansmen will take off their bonnets and give three hearty cheers, while the 
band of the 66th, which has been despatched for the occasion, will strike up the 
National Anthem, and upwards of 20 pipers will play the salute after their own 
| fashion. We understand that Macdonald, piper to the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
, and Mackay, piper to the Celtic Society, both officiated on the entrance of 
George IV. into Holyrood, on the 15th of August, 1822. The Highlanders 
have all been drilled for the occasion ; and from their tine appearance yester- 
day, at a general parade in front of the Castle, we have no doubt they will im- 
part an imposing effect to the spectacle, and which cannot fail to be highly inte- 
resting to her Majesty and Prince Albert. These stalwart Highlanders are divi- 
ded into various companies, the Grenadier Company being under the command 
of Captain Campbell, Borland ; the Light Company, who are arrayed in light 





There they were met by the magistrates and the council | 


This small circumstance seemed to arouse the sympathy of many of the 


shepherd tartan, are under Captain George Campbell. This last company are 
armed with rifles, and are expected to act as deer-beaters at the grand hunt at 
the Black-mount. Company No. 1, of the Campbells is under Mr. W. Bowie 
Campbell ; Company No. 2, under Mr. J. Campbell Renton, of Lamberton ; 
and Company No. 3, under Captain Gardiner Campbell. The Highlanders 
will be commanded by Sir Alexander Campbell, of Barcaldine. Mr. William 
Campbell, of Glenfalloch wi!l act as Lieutenant-Colonel of the whole. The 
Hon. Fox Maule is the Adjutant-General, and Major Campbell, of Melford, the 
Adjutant. There are seven standard-bearers, but the chief, or the bearers of 
the Breadalbane standard, is Mr. John Campbell, jun, of Glenfalloch, who is a 
fine specimen of Celtic manliness and vigour. 

A large assemblage of nobility are expected at the Castle during the Royal 
visit. Among those who have already arrived, are the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland, the Duke and Duchess of Roxburgh, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Abercorn, the Earl of Lauderdale, Lord and Lady Belhaven, Sir Anthony 
Maitland, the Hon. Fox Maule, the Hon. Mr. Russell, &c. 

The alterations within Taymeuth Castle are on the most extensive scale. 
The drawing-room has been newly furnished witha gorgeous magnificence. 
We understand that an individual well versed in those matters, and intimate- 
ly acquainted with the principal seats on either side of the Tweed, gave it as 
his decided opinion, that neither England nor Scotland could rival the drawing- 
room of Taymouth Castle. The state bedroom, forming part of what is called 
the Chinese rooms, is also on the same scale of splendour. The cost has been 
immense. 

This day was rather looking dull in the morning, but as it advanced it clear- 
ed up, so that Her Majesty has every prospect of a pleasant drive from Scone 
to Dunkeld, and thence along the wooded banks of the Tay to Taymouth 
Castle. It is supposed that her Majesty will reach the Castle about 5 o’clock. 
The aquatic excursion on Loch Tay has been arranged for to-morrow. The 
Queen’s barge is commanded by Captain M’Dougall, R.N., who will steer in 

erson ; the Loch Tay barge is commanded by Lieutenant J. Campbell, R. 
R. ; and the Admiralty barge by Lieutenant Campbell, R.N. There will be 
six barges who will accompany her Majesty, who, if the weather is fine, will, 
in this manner, visit the falls of Acharran. 

We also learn that her Majesty’s route from Taymouth to Drummond Castle 
will be by Kenmore, keeping on the north side of Loch Tay to Killin,and thence 
by Loch Earr Head to Crieff. 


Kmperial Parliament 


ELECTION COMPROMISES. 
House of Commons, July 28. 

Mr. ROEBUCK gave notice, on Wednesday, that on Thursday he should 
move these resolutions— 

‘That the compromises of election-petitions, as brought to the knowledge 
of this House by the Report of the Select Committee on Election Proceedings, 
| must, if for the future they be allowed to pass without punishment or censure, 

tend to bring this House into contempt with the people, and thereby seriously 
to diminish its power and authority. 

‘* That all such practices are hereby declared to bea violation of the liberties 
of the People, and a breach of the privileges of this House ; which it will in all 
future cases strictly inquire into and severely punish. 

“That whereas in the late elections for Harwich, Nottingham, Lewes, Read- 
ing, Falmouth and Penryn, and Bridport, the present laws have been found in- 
sufficient to protect the voters from the mischievous temptations of bribery, it 
be ordered that Mr. Speaker do issue no writ for any election of Members for 
the said towns till further legislative enactments have been adopted to protect 
the purity of lections.” 

In moving these resolutions,on Thursday, Mr. ROEBUCK reminded the House 
of the statements which he had made when he first brought the subject before 
the House ; and he referred to the proofs of those statements in the Report 
that had been presented—He had stated in one case, that a compromise had been 
made, that a sum of money had been deposited, and that one of the honourable 
Members representing the place had agreed to retire. He remembered being 
struck by the dignified manner in which one honourable Member had denied 

the fact. Indeed, he had gone beyond a mere negation. But what had been 
the fact proved 1 Had not the honourable Member for Harwich, Mr. Attwood 
—-for now he was obliged to distinguish him—agreed to pay 3,500/. in order 
to withdraw from the Committee the discussion then about to take place before 
it ? and did not the other honourable Member, Major Beresford, agree to with- 
draw himself by a certain day by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds? Both these 
facts had been proved. Before he proceeded, let him say, although he had at 
the outset been met with vituperative hostility, that he believed honourable 
Members were unwittingly and unwillingly the victims of asystem. His reso- 
lutions mentioned no names, reflected in no way upon character, but simply 
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provided for future mischiefs. He had proved all his assertions, and much 
more: and would the reflecting and honest people of England believe, that in 
buying up poor voters, in at constituencies, and afterwards in shielding 
pe soe acontemptible quibble and buying off the consequences, the 
conduct of Members was either honourable to themselves or beneficial to their 
constituents? He believed the people would say the chief criminal was the 
briber ; the rich man, who went down with money in his pocket to a large con- 
stituency, some of them oppressed by poverty, and oflered them a bribe to sell 
their consciences—If honourable Members were content to bribe, let there be 
no bribery-law. Let there be no hypocrisy upon the subject. There was far 
too much hypocrisy already. They made alaw to put down bribery—they 
passed whole nights discussing bribery bills—and yet, on the morrow, that 
man who had been the most decorous in his professions, the most exact and 
precise in his deprecations of bribery, would go into the country with 5,000/. 
in his pocket to bribe the first constituency that presented itself. An honoura- 
ble gentleman went to a place with 5,000/. in his pocket, and said—T want 
no bribery ; I must know nothing about it. My eyes are of the most delicate 
texture ; I am full of sensibility and honour—I beg you will not say a word 
about bribery, but—return me.” [Laughter.] Make me a Member of Parlia- 
ment, but let me not know the means used. There is 5,000/.; go away, and 
let me know nothing about it tilll am a Member” (Cheers and laughter. } 
Now, he would appeal to the House, and ask was it possible for an eect 
man, conversant in the ordinary business of life, not to know the purposes to 
which the money was applied? [‘ Hear, hear!”] Was it not clear as the 
sun thathe must know that the sum he had given is to percolate throughout 
the heart of the constituency? He must know that his money is applied to 
the grossest, basest bribery. He walked the streets—he saw the beer-houses 
full of his own fo!lowers—but he turned aside ; and if pressed upon the sub- 
ject, he would say, ‘‘ Oh, I have no doubt the beer-houses are open, but I really 
know nothing about it.” One reason for retiring from these contests was sta- 
ted to be, alarm at the enormous expenditure. It might be the duty of the 
House not to call upon persons so situate to spend the whole of their fortune ; 
but there was something more than the dread of expense—In every one of the 
five cases that had been before the Committee, (he purposely excluded Brid- 
port,) the retiring party had been afraid of inquiry, not that the whole proceed- 
ings would be discovered, and that bribery, or that which was deemed to be 
bribery, should be proved before the Committce, and the seat sacrified. Inthe 
case of Harwich, Mr. Attwood, the real party to the contest, paid 2,000/. to 
avoid inquiry, and the agent paid 500/. more ; and the Member for Reading 
paid the 2,000/ , although feeling secure of his seat. The circumstances of 
the Reading case showed clearly that inquiry was dreaded. The honourable 
Member might sacrifice his colleague. and pay 2,000/. ; but would that do with 
thecountry! It was clear as the sun at noon-day, that something was behind 
of which all parties were afraid. In the case of Lewes, the third party on the 
poll was placed at the head by “ shuttlecocking” the votes ; that is to say, one 
party alleged that John Thomas had no vote, and the other that John Jackson 
had no vote ; and thus the poor voters were to be struck off the poll. Was 
that the way that the franchise was to be dealt with! He insisted that they had 
reached acrisis, when interference could no longer be postponed. He conclu- 
ded by moving the first resolution. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL here made a long speech; observing that he 
had not opposed the appointment of the Committee, but protesting agains: 
Mr. Roebuck's whole course in the matter. He objected to the constitution of 
the Committee, appointed under circumstances of excitement, and unsworn to 
impartial justice. And was Mr. Roebuck the fittest person to have the conduct 
of such an inquiry '—Did he not sell his Parliamentary services for money ' 
[** Hear, hear !” 

Mr. ROEBUCK (ina low voice)—‘ I did not.” 
Mr RUSSELL—* Did he not sit in this House as the paid agent of a rebe! 
colony!” [Loud cries of ** Hear, hear!” and “ Order !"J 

Mr. ROEBUCK—* Sir, I rise to order. The imputation against me is that 
I sold my Parliamentary services to arebel colony. Now, whoever told the 
honourable Member that uttered a falsehood.” 

Mr. RUSSELL—“ It was certainly universally believed ; but, however, 1! 
the learned gentleman declares it to be untrue, [ withdraw the statement.” 

The SPEAKER—* The honourable Member will, I am sure, see the pro 
priety of withdrawing the expressions he used.” [‘* Hear!"’] 

Mr. RUSSELL—* It was universally stated, when Canada was in rebellion 
that the learned gentleman, for money, became the advocate of Canada in this 
House.” [‘* Order!” and ‘* Hear, hear !’"] 

Mr. ROEBUCK—* I was not even inthe House at that time.” 

Mr. RUSSELL—“ At all events, if I understand the Learned Gentleman— 
[Mr. Roebuck, angrily, “ If !’|—if fnderstand the Learned Gentleman to deny 
the statement, I willingly withdraw it.” He denied the necessity of the in- 
quiry—The House had ascertained that compromises had been made. Was 1t 
ignorant of that fact before? Was not the fact as notorious as the sun at noon- 
day! Could it be said that the House was not sufficiently cognisant of these 
compromises to be in a condition to found legislative enactments for the correc- 
tion of them? 

Major BERESFORD followed, with a lengthy and indignant explanation 
He defied Mr. Roebuck to point out any part of the evidence which convicted 
him of bribery or treating. He had certainly agreed to retire, because Mr 
Attwood had been at the expense of the election, and he thought that if either 
were to go out it should be the person who had not paid. Had he defended his 
seat he should have retained it, for he was quite innocent of the bribery. He 
was no party tothe compromise: he had never communicated with Sir Denis 
le Marchant ; his offer to retire was made solely to Mr. Attwood ; and Mr 
Attwood’s agent was not his. The Report was guilty of a little exaggeration 
for instance, it stated that ‘‘a large part’’ of the constituency had been bribed 
—which should mean half; whereas only 80 had been bribed out of 182. 

Mr. FITZROY contended that the Report had not placed his conduct in the 
true light: he had agreed to the compromise after it was all arranged ; and 
therefure, he maintained, he could not be described as a party to it; and he 
complained that neither his agent for the petition in London nor his agent in 
Lewes had been examined. 

Captain PLUMRIDGE asked how any case could have been made out against 
him, when the Report stated that the compromise for Falmouth and Penryn had 
been made wholly without his knowledge ? 

Mr. BLACKSTONE could not assent to the proposition that compromises 
were a breach of privilege; nor could he agree to the third resolution; but 
when he saw that at Nottingham the opposing party had power to make the 
other expend 10,000/. or 11,000/., and that the prosecution of the petition 
would have cost 20,000/., he should not oppose an inquiry into the case of that 
town before issuing the writ. 

Mr. LASCELLES, bearing testimony to the correctness of Mr. Roebuck’s 
conduct as Chairman of the Committee, explained, that he brought forward the 
resolutions in his individual capacity, without the cognisance of the Committee ; 
with whom it was an understanding that no criminatory proceedings should be 
taken against individuals. 

Lord CHELSEA thought that all useful purposes might have been answered 
by bringing forward some abstract proposition, to the effect that such practices 
were notorious, and that measures ought to be devised to put an end to them 

Mr. WARD argued, that general allegations would have been repeated usque 
ad nauseam, with no legislative result ; while but for the boldness, the novelty, 
and even the irregularity of Mr. Roebuck’s course, the House never would 
have had the Report before them. But, those cases proved, was the House to 
pass no censure on any one, and to render the inquiry abortive ? 

The SOLICITOR-GENERAL said Mr. Roebuck’s resolution ought to have 
run something in these terms—‘ That the compromises disclosed by the Com- 
mittee, in the opinion of the House tended to prevent the investigation ct 
charges of bribery, and that it is the duty of the House to adopt some legisla- 
iive measure to remedy this evil’; and then he could have supported it. He 
moved, as an amendment, “the previous question.” 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS, with some general and rather bitter remarks on Mr 
Roebuck's proceedings, declared that he should have been better satisfied had 
the Solicitor-General met the motion with a direct negative. Mr. HUME re- 
gretted that Sir William Follett should have placed the House in the situation 
of not being able to express an opinion ; and he asked why not expressly cor- 
demn practices which no one defended? No one suggested punishment for 
the past, but the Solicitor-General said that there should be none for the future 
The third resolution might at all events be supported on the ground that they 
should wait to see the Bribery at Elections Bill through the House of Lords. 
No sooner had the writ for Ipswich been issued, than in twenty-four hours bri- 
bery had been again resorted to. Mr. Tuomas Duncomse asked Ministers, 
whether, if Major Beresford, Viscount Chelsea, and Captain Plumridge applied 
for the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, to carry out these corrupt com- 
promises, it would be granted? The Cuancector of the Excuequer said 
that the Stewardship was in his gift : it would be time enough for him to decide 
upon the application when it should have been made. Captain PLumRipsE 
asked Mr. Goulburn whether he would give him the Chiltern Hundreds to carry 
out the compromise? Mr. Gou.surn said, the application had not been made. 
Capt. Piumripce : “I now make it.” (No answer; and repeated calls for 
Mr. Goulburn did not draw him from his seat.) Mr. Cocurane defended his 
own consistency in alow tone of voice, and denied that bribery was proved 
against him. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL declared that he did not regret the course that he had 
taken in supporting the application for a Committee : the development of facts 
would be beneficial. But it would now be unjust to brand with any peculiar 
censure Members who had been parties to those compromises. He had expect- 
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-ed that Mr. Roebuck would have moved some resolution, that it was desirable, 
in consequence of the disclosures, to adopt immediate legislative measures : 
now such a measure had passed through Committee only the previous night. 
The appointment of the Committee was the act of the House ; and Sir Robert 
Peel could not see in the manner of their inquiry any departure from the ordi- 
nary course of other Committees, to justify a condemnation of the mode in 
which the Committee had discharged their assigned duty. Mr. Roebuck was 
not porpenely responsible for their proceedings : on the other hand, the Report 
of the Committee showed that they contemplated no such proceeding as that 
in which he was now engaged. But how did the resolutions meet the case ! 
Sir Robert read the first two—‘‘ Why, that being translated, means no more 
than this: ‘You have been guilty of an offence which is a violation of the li- 
berties and privileges of the People and a breach of the privileges of the 
House : still we will not call you to the bar and censure you; but any person 
who hereafter in like manner may offend, we will.’ But there are several 
other parts of these resolutions with which [ am not satisfied. The honoura- 
ble gentleman, by his resolutions, declared these practices to be a violation of 
the liberties of the People and a breach of the privileges of the House: now, 
I do not like dealing with general terms of this kind. I think the Honse ought 
not lightly to adopt such a declaration. The honourable gentleman does not 
state the particular nature of the compromise which shall constitute a violation 
of the liberties of the People and a breach of the privileges of the House , 
but he refers to certain compromises, all of which differ in character; and, 
speaking generally, says, they are breaches of privilege and violations of the 
liberties of the People. If they be so, why do you not go on and censure the 
parties to them ? When you talk of inefficient proceedings, is it not inefficient 
to pass by those guilty of these violations? Why, you abstain from censuring 
them because we gave them reason to believe that if they gave their evidence 
fairly they should not be visited with censure. I wish to see a law passed 
which shall insure a full inquiry into and a remedy against such practices ; but 
I am not quite certain that they are a breach of the privileges of the House, 
because, when the House passed the Elections Trial Bill, it divested itself of 
the charge of inquiring into bribery, and said to individuals, ‘ We leave it to 
you to prefer and defend charges of bribery’ On a former occasion, Sir 
Robert had strongly stated the danger of establishing precedents for the sus- 
pension of particular writs ; but to pledge the House to suspend writs in six 
cases, involving the seats of twelve Members, wasa course full of danger ; on 
a nice balance of parties in the House, the majority might retain the balance 
of power by thus suspending writs. He doubted whether the House had the 
right to suspend a writ on the vague intimation that they contemplated some 
general measure concerning bribery. In some cases, as that of Bridport, there 
was no seat vacant ; yet the resolution pledged the House to suspend the writ 
on the next vacancy that might occur. Sir Robert should vote against the re- 
solution, but he should support Lord John Russell’s bill. 

Mr. ROEBUCK briefly replied; showing that Major Beresford and Mr. 
Fitzroy had not disproved the substantial facts in their exceptions to the Re- 
port. He had proposed his resolutions as a safeguard against the practices un- 
til a bill should be passed. 

The first resolution was then negatived, by 136to 47. The other two were 
negatived without a division. 





THE WILL OF THE LATE MARQUIS OF 
HERTFORD. 
From the Morning Chronicle. 

It was our intention to have laid before our readers a copy of the various 
codicils executed at different times by the late Marquis of Hertford ; but the 
terms made use of by the defunct, in speaking of certain individuals, will not 
allow us, in all cases, even to lay an abstract before our readers. In one case, 


for instance, the marquis, speaking of two persons, says, ‘‘ Aware of the infa- | 


my of the character of one of them, he wishes the other to be as little in the 
power of that person as possible, and regulate certain payments in order 
that the one person may have no occasion to shorten the life of the other.” 

A curious question occurs here. A person writing a letter reflecting on ano- 
ther, by delivering that letter to the party to whom it is addressed, either per- 
sonally, through a messenger, or through the Post-office, is held to have pub- 
lished it, aud is liable for the contents. Sir Francis Burdett was punished for 
a libel contained in a letter delivered into the Leicester Post-office. But the 
publication by letter is as nothing compared with the publication in Doctors’ 
Commons. A newspaper would of course become liable to the party injured 
by publishing a libellous bequest ; but, supposing merely the publication in 
Doctors’ Commons itself, to which every person can have access, on the pay- 
ment of a small fee, to what extent is posthumous libelling allowable 1 May 
A couple with a provision to B accusations of the most revolting nature 
against C, asa motive for the peculiar terms in which the bequest is con- 
ceived ! 

In the will his lordship gives a bust and writing box of King Charles, 
among other things, to his wife; anda picture, by Vandyke, of himself, as 
pairs to George LV. 
£5,000 to each of his executors, to purchase something in remembrance of 
> They are, for the most part, munificently remembered by him in codi- 
cils :-— 

Their names are—Lord Lowther, J. Wilson Croker, Edmund Hopkinson, 
Spenser Horsay de Horsay, Capt. Henry Meynell, R. N. 

Codicil 1 bequeaths 500/. a year to Anne Sessons (passing at Aldborough 
as Anne Steele) to be raised from the interest on the money derived frow the 
sale or mortgage of his Birmingham property, part of which he likewise gives 
to George Seymour. ‘I also bequeath her,” says the testator, ‘‘ my diamond 
badge of the Order of St. Anne of Russia, and to Elizabeth Dupuis, of the 
Star Inn, Oxford, 2,000/. for her own sole use, independent of her husband. 
To each of the hospitals, of which I may be governor at the time of my death, 
1001.” 

In Codicil 2, fifty thousand pounds are bequeathed to Sir Robert Peel ; and 
in case of his death, to John Wilson Croker, to be laid out for the benefit of 
Lady Dillon Strachan, wife of Admiral Sir Richard Strachan, Bart., according 
to directions contained in a sealed letter which will be delivered to her ; and he 
trusts to the honour of either entirely for its application, according to the wish 
expressed in that letter. 

After which is the foliowing :— 

Dear Peel,—By a codicil this day I have given 50,000/. absolutely to you, 
on honour, to be applied in pursuance of the directions contained in a letter to 
be delivered to you, or in case of your death, with the same legacy, to John W. 
Croker, with same instructions, that this may be for her own separate trust and 
use, inthe names of Earl Elgin and Edward Majoribanks, already her execu- 
tors in other matters ; and of course you will do it with such precautions of 
secrecy as may prevent unfounded and ill-natured remarks on this act of friend- 
ship and respect. God bless you, &c. 

Po the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel. 

Codicil 3.—The villa in the Regent’s-park is bequeathed, with all that it 
contains, together with the grounds, &c., to Louisa, wife of Admiral Sir Rich- 
ard Strachan, and 10,000/. To Sir Richard Strachan, 5,000/. To Sir Robert 
Peel, his diamond star of George and Garter, “ convinced that he will soon 
be entitled to wear them ; or, if he would rather, to be laid out to purchase 
something for Lady Peel, to keep in remembrance of an old friend.” 

At the end of this codicil he says, ‘* Of course the pecuniary legacies above 
given are to be paid out of my personals and stock, and my executors will be 
good enough to inquire about my Five per Cent. French Stock, which is now 
a large sum in the Grand Livre de France.” 

Elsewhere he gives to the poor of the parishes of Aldborough and Lisburn 
100/. each. The yearly interest of certain real estatesin Birmingham tobe 
invested for an annualsum of 1,000/. for Anne Sessons. 












Codicil 1 on Lord Lowther, Sir Edmund Antrobus, and Edward Marjo- 
ribanks, 10, . over and above legacy-fax, in trust, to be laid out for the sole 
benefit of his ward, Matilda Strachan, now Countess of Bertholt. 

Codicil 16.—** I bequeath, over and above all other legacies, the sum of 
20,000/. to each of my three wards, Matilda L, Countess of Berthelt, Char- 
lotte and Louisa Strachan, out of my personal estate or funded property.” 

Codicil 17.—Lady Strachan having formed a connexion that is displeasing 
to him, he orders the name of Lady Strachan to be erased, and that of Anne 
Sessons to be substituted in a document, wherein he bequeaths to her, be- 
sides his plate at Coutts’s, 20,000 francs and 50,000 doliars Louisiana Bonds, 
in two parcels, on condition that she destroys a picture in one of the parcels 
before one of his executors. The house in the Regent’s-park he now be- 
queaths to Charlotte L. Strachan, on condition that she marries an English- 
man, and that she lets her mother (should she become a widow, or live apart 
from her husband, Philip Pisollillis) reside in it during hex life. 

Codicil 18 revokes all bequests to Louisa Strachan, now Marchioness of 
Salsa. 

Codicil 19 gives Ann Sessons, calling herself Spencer, 5,000/. ready money 
“to begin with before she gets to Birmingham.” 

Codicil 23.—To Charlotte L. Strachan, if she marries an English subject 





county of Galway, was married, according to the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Soren to Mary Anne Eliza, eldest daughter of John H. Talbot, Esq., of 
mater. in * come of wate, late M. P. for New Ross,and the young- 
erto Wiliam Talbot, Esq., of Castle Talbot, in th i oung 
and lovely bride is cousin to the Countess of Shiewebary, ieeRtabitien 
The Earl of Dalhousie gained the Spens anniversary medal last 
> a a the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen's bars 
ae wimg hi he noble earl is one of the brigadier-generals of that ancient 
A splendid service of plate, weighing upwards of 38,000 ou 
for the Count Woronzow Dashkaw, “4 been forwarded to oe 
The magnificent centre piece is enriched with devices from the legend of St. 
pe oy ¥ Dragon, the titular Saint of Russia. The style is that of Louis 
The late rains have done immense damage in the neighbourhood of St. 
James’s Park; one of the drains in the Green Park having blown up with a 
loud explosion, and overtlown the road to the extent of three or four feet. The 
lower part of Buckingham Palace has been inundated ; and the residences of 
the King of Hanover, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Duke of Sutherland, and 


given 





Pi , 
his mother’s diamond necklace, buckle, and earrings, on condition that she 
offers them to Lord Yarmouth, in case he likes to pay 0,000/. to her trustees, 
to be laid out for her use, independent of her husband. In one codicil he says 
that “ he leaves his bequests to all the women to be like those of the Duke 
of Queensbury, not subject in any way to the control of their husbands.” 

Codicil 22.—** In case my ward, Charlotte Strachan, should decline passin 
the remainder of her nonage with either her mother or her young husband. 
| bequeath to either my cousin Elizabeth Weymouth, orto Lady Louisa Kilder- 
| beck Horsay, with whichever she chooses to place herself and is willing to take 
charge of her, as many times 500/. as calendar months may remain between 
my death and Charlotte’s full age ; but it is my wish and opinion that the time 
would be better passed under her mother’s roof, but I fear reasons and inten- 
tions which Lady Strachan’s infatuation render her blind to, might make such 
residence very unadvisable.” If Lady Strachan agrees to this arrangment, he 
gives her 5,000/. over and above all other bequests ; but if she contests and 
disputes it for the space of one week, then this codicil revokes all former lega- 
cies to her one-half. 

Codicil 24 bequeaths to Charlotte L. Strachan all stock or money that he 
should die possessed of in the funds called Monte de Milano, which is between 
twenty and thirty thousand pounds sterlmg. ‘To Countess —— 7,000/ To 
John W. Croker, 5,000/. To the medical attendant at the time of his death, 
3,009. ‘To Suisse, the value, 3,000/. 

Codicil 26.—He gives 16,000/. in certain bequests toservants. Half, in the 
first place, namely, 8,000/., he bequeaths to his head valet, Suisse (in addition 
to all the other legacies,) whom he styles ‘“‘ an excellent man,” 1,000/. to his 
cook, not because he thinks he is not deserving of more, but because he has 
made a good deal in his service. His coachman and another servant are then 
mentioned for a handsome gift, and the remainder is to be divided at the exe- 
cutors’ pleasure to others who may have claims, and next to those who have 
slept under his roof, or been abroad with him. 20@/ he gives to his house- 
keeper at Dorchester-house, with an annuity of 60/. To Rebecca Cole, in 
charge of the villa in the Regent’s-park, the same. He also gives the servants 
who were with him as Lord Yarmouth three years’ wages, and those who have 
been with him 

Codicil 27.—He had formerly given two parcels, containing 104 Austrian 
bonds of 1,000 florins cash te Countess Bertholt, he confirms said disposition, 
| and adds 20,000/. To Charlotte L, Strachan, 11,000/.; to J. W. Croker, 
| 9,000/. besides all other legacies ; to Suisse, 2,600/. 
| Codicil 29.—To all his servants indiscriminately, one year’s wages and 
board wages, over and above what he may owethem. Tohis courier, 1,500/. ; 
| to Suisse (again,) 2,000/. ; to Charlotte Countess of Zirley Ferraris, 15,0001. ; 
to Matilda Countess Bertholt, 5,000/.; to Countess Emanuel de Zirley, over 
and above all other bequests and legacies, all goods and chattels, plate, linen, 
and money at his banker’s, horses, carriages, &c., that he may die possessed 
| of at Milan or in Lombardy, on condition that she gives 3,000/. to the Casa 
d’A to make an annuity for—Angelina Borel. 

In the last codicil, ‘‘ wishing to give as much as possible to Lady Strachan, 
now he withdraws all except a pension of 700/. a year and 10,000/.” 

To Dowager Countess Hawarden, at different times, he gives 8,000/. and 
15,000/. ‘To Capt. Meynell, R.N., 3,000/. and 2,000/., for the respect he en- 
tertains for his feeling and assiduous services to his (the deceased) mother's ex- 
ecutors’ business. 

The excutors appeared personally in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
and declared that they had made diligent search and inquiry of Messrs. Coutts, 
and are enabled to depose that, at the time of the death of the testator, there were 
no parcels described in a codicil as containing 20,000 francs and 50,000 dollars 
Louisiana bonds, and a picture, in that firm, of deceased, nor any in their pos- 
session directed to Lady Strachan or Anne Sessons, and they verily believe 
that at the time of his death there were none. 


Summary. 


The Earl of Errol does not proceed to Edinburgh during her Majesty’s visit 
there, as, in consequence of the almost unlimited power, possessed by the here- 
ditary great constable of Scotland, his lordship’s presence there, in virtue cf 
this high office, would toa certain degree interfere with the Royal wish, that 
the Queen’s visit should be as strictly private as is compatible with the royal 
dignity. This distinguished office was conferred on Lord Errol’s ancestor by 
Robert Bruce, in the year 1315, in right of which Lord Errol ranks as the first 
subject in Scotland, and, in all public processions and ceremonies, is stationed 
at the right hand of the Sovereign. 

We understand that the government have conferred pensions of £80 a 
year each on the four daughters of the late Col. Dennie, of the 13th Foot, who 
was killed at Jellalabad, where he commanded the sortie. 


Curious Experiments ina Diving Bell_—Doctor Payerne, accompanied by 
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lowered to the depth of 12 fathoms. ‘They remained there for 21 minutes, en- 
tirely shut out from all communication with the atmospherical air; the doctor, 
from the action of some chemical agents, which were contained in a box of 
about a cubit foot in size, having kept up a healthy respirable air, in 
a larger quantity than was requisite for the support of himself and the Ge- 
neral. 

This experiment was repeated again to-day, when the doctor and the general 
again went down to the bottom with the same success, and they were followed 
by M. Hardyman, mechanical assistant to the doctor, and Lieut. Hutchinson, 
and each of them brought up pieces of wood from the bottom. We should add 
that the doctor takes with him some cylinders of highly condensed atmospheri- 
cal air, which, as the diving-bell descends is evelved, and in consequence the 
water, notwithstanding its pressure on the atmosphere in the bell is entirely 
kept out of it. 

The experiments were witnessed by the Commander-in-chief, the Rear Ad- 
miral Superintendent, and a number of other distinguished officers and sci- 
entific gentlemen, and further experiments will be made next week. 

Death of Dr. Ireland, Dean of Westminster —It is our painful duty this 
day to announce the decease of Dr. Ireland, Dean of Westminster. This me- 
lancholy event took place at the residence of the venerable dignitary in the 
Cloisters of Westminster Abbey, shortly before eight o’clock this (Friday) 
morning. 





Codicil 6.—1,000/. is bequeathed to his valet, Nicholas Suisse, if living at 
his death, over and above any other bequests. All his wines (those in the house 
in Regent’s-park excepted,) to J. W. Croker. 

Codicil 7.—** Whereas I have given ina former codicil certain lands and 
tenements and other property in and about Birmingham to Captain G. Sey- | 
mour, R.N., or to his sons; I hereby revoke and annul it in favour of Capt. 
Seymour or his sons, and give them to Anne Sessons, alias Spencer, alias | 
Sheldon, finding my relations only like to plague me.” 

Codicil 8.—Bequeaths 700. yearly rent-charge upon his settled estates in 
the county of Suffolk, and parishes of Lambeg and Glenevy, in county of An- | 
trim, in Ireland, to Lady Strachan, which he had given in his will to his wife | 
the Marchioness. ‘‘In consequence of my wife having received very large 
sums from the estates of the late Duke of Queensbury, | revoke the above an- 
nuity of 700/. a-year over and above the jointure of 3,000/. a-year under fa- 
mily settlements.” 

Codicil 9.—5,000/. to the Hon. John H. King, who witnessed the above, 
yesterday, as a mark of regard and friendship. Dowager Countess Hawarden 
8,000/. . 

Codicil 11.—*I revoke any benefit or advantage by any former codicil to 
G. Seymour, or his son or heirs, his family having displeased me; and I re- 
duce the legacy to Horace Seymour one-half, from ten to five thousand 
pounds. I revoke my appointment of Sir Robert Peel and Henry Cooke as 
my executors, and every legacy left to either, and appoint Spencer Horsay de 
Horsay, to whom I give 3,000/. forhis troubJe.” 

Codicil 12 bequeaths to his three wards, the daughters of Sir Richard and | 
Lady Strachan, 20,000/. each, and to Lady Strachan ail stock he may die pos- 
sessed of in the Neapolitan funds . 

Codicil 14 bequeaths to his valet, Suisse, 2,000/. To Charlotte L. Stra- 
chan, one of the above wards, ‘over and above other bequests, 15,000/.” 





| eighteen feet water at low spring tides. It was commenced about three years 


The tidal dock at Southampton was opened on Monday. This dock is the 
largest in England, and covers an area of sixteen acres. It will always have 


ago, at a cost of about £140,000; and the Royal West India Mail Company 
have contracted forthe use of a portion of it, at arental of £2,000 per 
annum. 

The Essex Standard says it is reported on good authority that the respected 
Conservative member for the northern division of that county,Mr. C. G. Round 
has recently become possessed of alegacy of not less than £200,000, and his 
brother £25,000, by the deceaseof Mis. Wegg, late of Acton, Yorkshire. 

The Corporation of London intend to return the sum of 130/. 7s. 8d, as the 
amount which they are legally called upon to pay annually under the Property 
and Income Tax Act. It is reported that the Rothschilds have offered to com- 
pound for the Income Tax for the three years at 24,000/. which admits an an- 


Gen. Pasley, yesterday made a descent in a diving bell, at Spithead, and was | 


the D of Kent, have been seriously injured. At Clarence House the 
water at one time rose to upwards of six feet, and the domestics had a narrow 
escape with their lives. 


The Univers announces that Pope Gregory XVI. had sent to Mr. O’Con- 
nell a ge and gold medal. 

© Right of Search.””—We extract the following from the Vigie de Quest : 
—‘‘ A young and fair Florentine lady, bearing the celebrated ds of Aesglen 
Vespuccio, arrived at St. Malo on Sunday, in the Southampton packet. The 
noble Signora having declared to the Customs officer that she would not sub- 
mit to the ignoble search to which he wished to subject her, the officer replied 
that he had a right to require that a female should, by visiting her person, as- 
certain if she was not the bearer of contraband goods, and that force should be 
resorted to if she resisted. The lady drew out a pair of pistols, and repeated 
her declaration, adding that she would return to England sooner than undergo 
that degradation. The Signor America Vespuccio then called for pen and 
ink, and, in the absence of the Director of the Customs, she wrote to the Sub 
Prefect, reminding him of her historical name and of the regards which were 
due toawoman. The magistrate consented to go on board, but having no 
power to interfere with the regulations of the Customs, and the fair Florentine 
persisting i her refusal, she returned to England without quitting the steamer.” 

Accounts from Rome of the 25th ult. announce that the three steamers 
built in England for the Papal Government had at last reached that capital. 
They had already given proofs of the solidity of their construction, having in 
the space of a few hours towed three vessels, heavily laden, from the mouth 
of the Tiber to Rome. The banks of the river were lined with an immense 
crowd of people, curious to witness a spectacle so novel to them. Cardinal 
Fosti, the Pope's Treasurer, and several other prelates, were present at the 
arrival of the steamers. 

On opening a vase lately discovered in the ruins of Herculaneum, the learned 
Abbe Facciolati, found an orange preserved in vinegar. It appears the Romans 
pickled oranges as we do gherkins. 

M. de Grange, an engineer at Lyons, is said to have invented a new cheveur- 
de-frise, of which the following is a description :—It is composed of a globe of 
brass of three or four inches in diameter, fixed to an iron handle the thickness 
of a finger, and about three and a-half feet long, with a spike at the end. The 
globe or ball is perforated with twelve holes so arranged as to admit of as many 
lances of the same length as the handle. These lances are fixed in the globe 
by means of iron pins, and when set up form a defence of about seven feet in 
height and as many in length. A body of infantry arriving on a plain, furnish - 
ed with these cheveux-de-frise to the extent of double the line it is to form,that 
is to say, sufficient to cover its front and rear, in the proportion of one for every 
seven men, one of whom carries the ball and its handle, and each of the six 
others two lances, can, says the inventor, form itself in order of battle, and on 
the approach of an enemy’s cavalry, plant the cheveux-de-frise in its front and 
rear, to keep them off, and thus the first and third ranks will be enabled to fire 
in line without the loss of time and frontage occasioned by forming the troops 
into a hollow or into a solid square. 


Letters from Frankfort mention that the Austrian, Prussian, Saxon, Bavarian, 
and Wurtemberg governments have, at their joint charge, purchased the house 
which belonged to Goethe, at Weimar, and in which he lived, together with 
his collections in the sciences and arts, for the purpose of presenting the whole 
to the Germanic Confederation, to be formed into a national public museum 
under the direction of the Diet. The family of Goethe, in consideration of this 
noble design, have fixed the price at 1,200,000 francs, being one-third less than 
the intrinsic value. 





From the London Gazette. 

War-Office, Aug. 30.—Ist Regt. of Drags. : Lieut-Gen Sir Arthur Benja- 
min Clinton, K.C.B., from the 11th Light Drags. to be Colonel vice Lieut.- 
General Lord Vivian, deceased. 

Lith Regt. of Light Dragoons.—Lieut -General Charles Murray Lord Gree- 
nock, K.C.B., to be Colonel, vice Sir Arthur Benjamin Clinton, appointed to 
the Ist Dragoons. 

| Office of Ordnance, Sept. 7.—Memorandum. The commissions of Second 
Captain Townsend, and Lieut. Hawkins, Royal Artillery, are dated on the 10th 


of Aug., 1842, instead of the 22d of August, as stated in the Gazette of the 
| 23d ult. 


From Captain J. H. Cratcre, commanpinc Kevat-1-Gaiczir, to Captain 
Tuomas Potwuere, Deputy-Assistant ApsuTANT-GENERAL. 

| Kelat-i-Ghilzie, May 21, 1842. 
| Sir,—I have the honour to report, for the information of Major General Nott, 
| commanding in Lower Affghanistan and Scinde, that Kelat-i-Ghilzie was at- 
tacked at a quarter before 4 o'clock this morning, in two.places, viz., at the 
long neck to the north-east, and at an outwork constructed last year by the se- 
poys, to give a raking fire in rear of the barracks. 
The enemy advanced to the assault in the most determined manner, each 








| column consisting of upwards of 2,000 men, provided with 30 scaling ladders ; 
but, after an hour’s fighting, they were repulsed and driven down the hill, losing 
five standards one of which was planted three times in one of the embrasures, ) 
and the whole of which are now in our possession. 

Of the enemy’s loss I am unable to give any correct account, as their killed 
and wounded, during the greater part of the attack, were immediately taken 
to the rear; but one hundred and four (104) dead bodies were left on the slope 
of the hill, and from 6 a. m. till 3 rp. m. the enemy were employed in carrying 
off such of their dead and wounded as had been taken to the rear. 

The greatest gallantry and coolness were displayed by every commissioned, 
non-commissioned officer, and private (both European and native) engaged in 
meeting the attack of the enemy, several of whom were bayonetted on the top 
of the sand bags, forming our parapets. On our side, 1 am happy to say, only 
six (6) sepoys were wounded, viz., two of the detachment 43d Native Infantry, 
and four of the 3d Infantry. 

A body of about 300 of the enemy, when driven back, took shelter under the 
rocks below the outwork, but were immediately dislodged by a company of the 
3d Infantry, which I detached fur that purpose. | have &c. 

J. HALKET CRAIGIE, Captain, 
Commanding Kelat-i-Ghilzie. 

Whitehall, Sept. 3.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Viscount of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto General Rowland Baron Hill, 
G.C.B., and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, 
and title of Viscount Hill, of Hawkstone and of Hardwicke, in the county of 
Salop ; and, in default of such issue male, the said dignity of Viscount to Sir 
Rowland Hill, Bart., (nephew of the said Rowland Baron Hill,) and the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten. 








WANTED,—9 Copies ot No. 10; 10 Copies of No. 21: 5 Copies of No. 27 of the 
present Volume of the Albion, for which 25 cents each Copy will be given on applica- 
tion at this Office. Sept. 24-tf. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a 8 1-4 per cent. prem. 
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nual income of about 270,0001. | 
On Saturday last was erected, at Black Dub, between Crosby Ravensworth 
and Shap Wells, a rustic obelisk, to commemorate the circumstance of King 
Charles I., with his Scottish army, having dined there and drunk of the waters 
of the spring on their march southwards, a few days previous to the battle of 


Worcester. 


Marriages in High Life.—The marriage announced between Lieut. the 
Hon. Charles Henry Cust, of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue,) youngest son of 
Earl Brownlow, and Miss Macdonald, niece to the Dowager Lady Suffield, | 
took place on Thursday, at Blicklinghail, near Norwich, in the presence of a} 


The British Queen arrived from Antwerp on Wednesday, having left South- 
ampton on the 10th, and bringing London papers to the morning of that day. 

The intelligence is unimportant—the whole continent being entirely tranquil, 
presenting no new feature in its political or social relations ; and the public 
mind in England being chiefly occupied with her Majesty's visit to her Scottish 
dominions. The disturbances in the manufacturing districts are gradually sub- 
siding, and have ceased to excite alarm. The trials of the guilty are in pro- 
gress, but it is understood that these are to be conducted in a spirit of mercy 


numerous family circle ; and the contemplated alliance between Mr. Alfred and forbearance to the misled and unfortunate victims. ‘The harvest in Eng- 


Montgomery, brother to Sir Henry Montgomery,and Miss Wyndham, daughter | 
of Colonel Wyndham, of Petworth-house, and grand-daughter of the late Earl 


land is generally secured, and is in capital order; and the grain although mot 


pa j , , llea 3 8 i 
of Egremont, will be solemnised at the close of the month. At Alton Towers, abundant in quantity is excellent in quality, so much 80 as to yield more than 


on the 30th ult., Thomas Nicholas Redington, Esq., M. P., of Kileornan, m the 


the general average. 























The accounts from Spain are not altogether satisfactory ; indeed the long 
standing and inveterate diseases of that State are not to be cured in a day. We 
have on former occasions expressed our confidence in the talent and energies of 
Espartero, and intimated our hopes that he was destined to snatch that fine 
country from utter ruin and decay; that confidence and those hopes arenot 
unabated. We do not profess ourselves the apologists of all his acts—nor can 
we be reconciled to the manner in which he possessed himself of the Regency ; 
still if he can restore tranquillity to his distracted country,bring forth its mighty 
resources, and elevate the Spanish people to their just and proper position 
among christian nations, he will earn for himself the lasting gratitude of his 
own country, and the admiration of Europe. 

Among other measures for introducing capital and giving energy to trade, 
it is determined to establish a bank with British capital at Madrid. A London 
paper says : 

The proposal is for the establishment of an Anglo-Spanish Bank, capital 
£2,000,000 sterling (200,000,000 reals.) The bank is to be under the imme- 
diate protection of the Spanish nation ; to be endowed with particular and ex- 
clusive privileges ; and to form a corporation with complete liberty of action 
under all circumstances ; so that whatever may be the political relations of 
Spain and Great Britain, the funds, the privileges, and acts be secured and con- 
tinued even in case of war between the two countries. 

The Times says : ' 

The Gazette of Madrid, publishes the correspondence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bristow with M. Calatrava, the Minister of Finance, respecting the new bank 
proposed to be established in Spain by British capitalists. The plan has not 
yet received the sanction, but had obtained the decided approval, of the Minis- 
- oe Finance, and the sympathy of a great portion of the press and the 
public. 

The heartburnings in Edinburgh, natural enough to a loyal people who had 
been disappointed in the opportunity of testifying that loyalty, on an occasion 
so memorable as that of a visit from their sovereign, lave happily been turned 
into feelings of unmixed satisfaction by the condescension of Her Majesty to 
go through the formalities of another public entry into the Scottish metropolis. 
The municipal authorities of Edinburgh not having been timely advised of the 
Queen’s movements, were unfortunately prevented from paying the customary 

formality and honour, of presenting the keys of the city to her Majesty, and 
this opened a course for gratifying the good citizens of the north, without com- 
promising the royal dignity by making the Queen a party in an empty cere- 
mony ; and the result fully justified the measure of going through the imposing 
ceremony. Auld Reekie and her environs, presented one immense moving 
mass of people, emulous to welcome a veloved sovereign, and as it were to tes- 
tify their thanks at being participators with the sister metropolis in the honour 
of the Royal presence. The Scottish nation have ever been remarkable for 
the energy with which their feelings and sentiments are expressed ; and not 
more strongly did her barons of old speak out in behalf of what they deemed 
their rights and privileges, than have every class of the Scottish people now 
given vent to their feelings of exultation and loyalty. The halls of Holy Rood 
are once more brilliant with their ancient splendour, although the palace is not 
literally the residence of the Queen and her court; presentations and ad- 
dresses, of magistrates and other public authorities have taken place there ; 
but the dutiful respects of the Scottish nobility have been chiefly paid at Dal - 
keith Palace, the residence of the Duke of Buccleuch, who has had the honour 
to be the host of her Majesty, Prince Albert, and their suite. 

The time allotted for this Northern visit being limited to twelve days, Her 
Majesty will not have opportunity to extend her travels far beyond Edinburgh ; 
we perceive, however, that Dalmeny Park, and the ancient city of Perth have 
been visited by the Queen, and we presume that the Royal cortege would like- 
wise honour Dunkeld. Her Majesty was expected to return to England by the 
Royal George yacht. 

é THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

It will be observed by our extracts from the London Gazette, that Lord 

Hill, on his tetirement from office, has been raised a step in the peerage and 














of the 27th Regt., under Capt. Smith, was sent against them, which being in- 
sufficient for the purpose, sustairfed a defeat, having about twelve killed and 
twenty or thirty wounded. Capt. Smith in consequence fell back, and on the 
intelligence reaching Cape Town ample reinforcements were ordered forward, 
and the next accounts will probably announce the reduction of the insurgents, 
and the restoration of order on the frontiers of the colony. 








CANADA. 

The union of the two provinces, as we said in our last, has effectually over- 
thrown the loyal party, and put over them that party which took up arms against 
Great Britain in 1837. To Mr. Baldwin is this important event to be mainly 
ascribed ; for he, although petted by Lord Sydenham, and once admitted to 
his cabinet, could not agree with that impetuous nobleman in his policy towards 
the French of the lower province, and therefore left his councils. This act 
was by many, even of his friends, deemed improper, injudicious and fatal to 
his own interests ; we however never participated in this opinion, and the 
sequel has shown that Mr. Baldwin, so far from committing an act of folly or 
acting fatally for his own interests, has exhibited a longer sighted policy than 
any of his adversaries ; and he is now at the head, is the actual leader and 
director—for the French will not act without him—of all things in Canada. 

How could it be otherwise? If the disaffected French and the Upper 
Canada mal-contents met together in the same assembly, was it not palpable, 
was it not natural, nay even inevitable, that they would coalesce against those 
whom they both termed their common enemies and oppressors? We make 
these observations to show how vain and foolish are lamentations now. If 
the union was of such vital necessity—of such overpowering importance that 
its purchase were not too great at any cost, why complain of the bargain? 
That the union was of great value we admit, but we do not say, and never 
have said, that it could not be purchased at toodear arate. The House of 
Assembly in 1838 passed a vote against the union, declaring it dangerous and 
inexpedient—yet the year afterwards the same House adopted the measure, 
and important indeed have been the results. The surrender of Quebec in 1759, 
was scarcely less important than the surrender of principle at Toronto in 1839. 

Let it not be supposed that the death of Lord Sydenham has led to all this, 
for the same fate awaited him; he must, had he lived, sooner or later, have fallen 
a victim to the effects of his own system. With the union were sown the seeds 
of dissolution of the loyal party, and in less than two years that party is en- 
tomed ! How far off its day of resurrection may be, we pretend not to say. 

But lamentations and regrets are now useless,—the other party is for the 
present fully established, and will carry all their measures by majorities of two- 
thirds. If they will act with moderation, and give good government, in God's 
name let them do so without molestation, although we do not think their oppo- 
sitien to any provision for Mr. Ogden indicated moderation. 

A good constitutional opposition is now necessary. Mr. Ogden perhaps will 
lead it, for of all the men in Canada he has been the most ill-used. Resent- 
ment will perhaps stimulate him to exertion, and his undoubted talent will ren- 
der him competent to the task of leadership. Sir Charles Bagot we are assured 
held out for him to the last moment, but the liberals would listen to nothing, 
and the governor was obliged to yield. 

it seems to be industriously circulated that the French Canadians have only 
now become possessed of any power—that they were always, until this mo- 
ment, an oppressed people, and that their oppression and exclusion from office 
caused the outbreak of 1837. Nothing can be more untrue, for never were a 
party more yielded to by the Government than the Papineau party for ten 
years previously to the rebellion. The administrations of Sir James Kempt, of 
Lord Aylmer, and of the Earl of Gosford, presented one continued scene of con- 
cessions—every effort was made by the whig cabinets at home to appease and 
conciliate them, but they rejected every offer, and spurned every concession 
Ifany one doubt this let him refer to the history of the period, and to the ninety- 





The Harpers have issued Eugene Aram, being No. 5 of their select edition 


of Novels. It is executed in the same handsome style of previous numbers of 
the same series; it is well adapted for binding, forming a moderate sized oc- 
tavo, and is sold at the low price of Twenty-five cents. 
more ! 


What can we say 


The Artist is a new and beautiful monthly publication which has just made 


its appearance in this city, published by F. Quarrie, 64 Read-street, at three 
dollars per annum. 
a novel character, which give it a very attractive character. 


It is ornamented with plates and other embellishments of 


The New York Mirror continues its publication of beautiful plates monthly. 


The last represented Genl. Washington crossing the Delaware with his army, 
immediately previous to the battle of Trenton, with a letter press narrative of 
that memorable and highly important event. 
by Genl. Morris, and comes to us, as it really is, like an old friend of twenty 


The Mirror is still conducted 


years standing. 

New Music.—We have to acknowledge the receipt of the following piece 
of new music by Mr. Barton, the talented professor of the German Flute :— 
Barton's Waltz, for the Flute, with a Piano Forte accompaniment, dedicated 
to J. Chickering ; published by Oliver Ditson, 135 Washington St,, Boston. 





Concerts. —Mr. Dempster, the favourite ballad vocalist, gave a Soirée Mu- 
sicale, on Wednesday, and another on Friday evening last, at the Society Li- 
brary : we are happy to perceive that they were well attended, and that Mr. 
Dempster is as popular as ever. 

Sig. De Begnis purposes to give a grand concert on Thursday evening next 
at the Apollo Rooms, at which, as usual there will be a full orchestra, led by 
Penson, a new artist Herr Appelles, will play aconcerto onthe Clarionet, 
Ribas, on the Oboe, and there will be a strong force of vocalists, who will sing 
both single and concerted pieces. Among the vocalists we perceive the name 
of Madame Mecovino Malone,the lady who purposes to introduce here the Main- 
zer system of popular singing. 

Sig. Rapetti, whose talents as a Violinist are of the highest quality, will give 
a Concert at the Tabernacle, on Tuesday evening next. He presents an ex- 
cellent bill for the occasion, but his own performances only will amply repay 


those lovers of music who shall be present ; indeed his celebrity is too great to 
need farther remark. 





P ARTMENTS TO LET.—Three rooms on the third floor, all communicating, with 

breakiastand tea, may be obtained at No. 1 St. Peter’s Place, between Barclay 
and Vesey-streets. The rooms are in first rate order, well furnished and very com- 
fortable. Oct. 1-4. 


I ABRADOR SALMON, &c.—Fresh Salmon from London, in canisters of one, two 
4 and four pounds each. Poultry, Game, and Fish in canisters, prepared to keep 
in any climate. Pates de Foie gras from Strasbourg. London Mustard of the best 
quality. prt up by Wix & Sons. Sauces, Catsups, and’ Anchovey Paste. For Sale by 
Oct. 1-tf. A. BININGER & Co., 141 Broadway. 
RAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT.—Sig. de BEGNIS begs leave 
to acquaint his friends and the public that he intends to give AGRAND VOCAL 
AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT, atthe Apollo Concert Room, on THURSDAY 
EVENING, Octover 6th, on which occasion he will have the assistance of the princi- 
pal Artists, both Vocal and Instrumental, of this city. 
Particulars will be announced. Ticketto admi: one person $1; Family tick et, to 
admit om $3; Family ticket, to admit six, $4; Childrens’ tickets, 50 cents. 
Oct, 1-1t. 














TATE OF NEW YORK—Stecretary’s Office, ALBany, August 31, 1842. To the 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

Sir—Notice is hereby given, that at the next General Election, to be held on the 
Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to 
be elected to wit: 

A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
by the expiration of the term of service of Gabriel Furman, on the last day of De- 
cember next. 

Also, the following City and County Officers, to wit: 

Thirteen Members of Assembly, and a Register, in the place of J. Sherman Brow- 
nell, whose term of service will expire on the last day of December next. Yours, 
respectiully, S. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 

The above 1s atrue copy of anotif cation ~eceived from the Secretary of State. 

MONMOUTH B. HART, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
Sheriff's Office, N>w York, Sept 10, 1842. 











two Resolutions. 





become a Viscount. The gallant officer is still in very indifferent health. 

The Morning Chronicle and other papers, (from which, however, we except 
the Globe) have made themselves ridiculous by pretending that civil liberty is 
in danger, in consequence of the Duke’s great influence with the cabinet, he 
being now at the head of the army. ‘This nonsense has been disposed of by 
the Times in the following energetic and conclusive sentences :— 

The Duke of Wellington precursor of a military government! Why, is he 
more a military governor than Lord Hill! The latter nobleman, than whom a 
braver soldier never fought—than whoma more mild and amiable, a more ex- 
cellent, respected, and beloved among English gentlemen, never existed—that 
nobleman, bred in camps, and strange to politics, has been for many years 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army. Has he ever threatened England with 
military law ? 

That estimable soldier, to the grief of his friends and of the whole army, has 
suffered in health, and resigned the command of the troops; the laws and li- 
berties of the people of England remaining untouched by the General's trun- 
cheon, or indeed perhaps more vigorous than at his nomination to the Horse 
Guards. Well, then, must the army be left without a General? or must it be 
cemmanded by a Secretary of State? God forbid. Some officer of the high- 
est rank must succeed to the abdicated office. 

Then let us ask, what existing officer in this empire can put forth pretensions 
to this high trust at all comparable to those of the illustrious Duke who has just 
been invested with it? 

The Duke of Wellington has before now, and since the peace, exercised the 
most arduous military functions. He has been Master-General of the Ord- 
nance; he has been for some years Commander-in-Chief: and how is the 
country, in its rights or liberties, one atom the worse for either of these ap- 

pointments ? 

The Duke of Wellington has left behind him an immortal record of the prin- 
ciples on which he is prone to exercise all but unlimited power. Is there in 


the twelve deep volumes edited by Colonel Gurwocd one passing or trivial in- 


dication of a bias towards despotism, under any circumstances, or in any form ? 


Was there ever a_minister of the most jealous and vigilant Republic, who 


showed more strict and unvarying obedience to the laws, not of England alone, 
but of every country in which it might be his duty to serve, no matter what 


perverse or painful inconvenience might arise to the great cause of which he 
was the sole responsible conductor—no matter how his plans might be frustra- 


ted, his hopes disappointed, or the sufferings of his brave troops increased ! 


But the Duke of Wellington has been Prime Minister of this country. Did 
What wound 
The removal of Roman Catholic 
disabilities, in the judgment of some, may impeach his wisdom ; his support of 
the Whigs, in carrying some of their most odious measures, may deserve hea- 
vier censure ; but by no pressure of the sword will he willingly bow down the 


he display in his administration the spirit of a military ruler ? 
did he inflict upon our popular privileges ? 


scale of justice. 





CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 


The repulse of a small body of British troops by the Boors, to the eastward 
of the Cape, which has caused so much speculation, is a matter of trifling im- 


portance. The settlement of Port Natal, the scene of the recent operations 


was undertaken a few years ago by the discontented Dutch Boors, who had 
The Boors of the Cape, as 
they are called, are Hollanders by descent ; the Cape of Good Hope having 


been residing in the colony of the Cape. 


been settled originally by the Dutch, who held it till the war of the French re 


volution, when it was taken by a British army under the command of the late 
gallant Sir David Baird. At the peace of 1814, and the general pacification 
of Europe, this colony was formally ceded to England, under whose flag it now 
remains. The Dutch inhabitants, of that place, however, especially in the re- 
moter parts of the settlement, have imbibed a wild independence, and impa- 


tience of restraint, which have been shown on varivus occasions. This spiri 


was not exhibited in any formidable manner until the act for the general eman- 
This being distasteful to 
many of the colonists, dissatisfaction manifested itself in various ways, and, 
among others, a plan was formed by a number of persons to leave the precincts 
of the colony, to proceed to the eastward, and there tv found an independent 


cipation of Slavery passed the Imperial Parliament 


settlement—a sort of republic which should be beyond the control of Britis 
law. Port Natal was fixed on asa site for this scheme, and thither the ma 
contents repaired and established their republic. Whether Great Britain clain 
the territory of Port Natal, or whether the new settlers there proved ba 


neighbours tothe Cape colony,we do not know, but it appears that a detachment 


suffered oppression, and exclusion from office, for the dominant French faction 
rather than give an office to one of British blood,would confer it upon those who 
could neither read nor write Even many of the School Trustees who were 
appointed to disburse the public monies and nominate school masters were guiit 
less of knowing their a!phabet! If there be any who remain of the constitu- 
tional party, they should for their own sakes set this matter right. 





With deep and sincere regret we learn the death of Mr. Chisholme, of the 
Montreal Gazette. That paper gives the following brief notice of his career 
while in Canada. 


With deep grief, we have this day to announce to our readers the death of 
David Chisholme, Esq., a gentleman long known to the public of these Pro- 
vinees by his writings, and for the list five years Editor of this journal. His 
general health had been gradually declining for many months back, a prey to 
that keen sense of wounded honour and of injustice unrepaid,which prove the at- 
temper of the bosom it corrodes ; but his friends had no reason to apprehend 
this sudden and most deplorable bereavement. Mr. Chisholme was a native of 
Rosshire in Scotland, and,in that country,was brought up to the legal profession. 
With all the advantage of talent, industry,and superior attainments, he emigra- | 
ted to the Province of Lower Canada in the year 1825 and was warmly re- 
ceived by all those capable of appreciating independent and enterprising merit. 
—He was honoured by the particular friendship and confidence of that able, pa 
triotic, and independent statesman, the Earl of Dalhousie. Under his Ad- 
ministration, he received the appointment of Clerk of the Peace for the Dis- 
trict of Three Rivers, to which that of Coroner was subsequently added by 
Lord Aylmer. Thoroughly versed in the constitutional law and practice of 
his native land, and indignant at the bold assumptions and encroachments 
of the House of Assembly, he volunteered fearlessly in the defence of those 
institutions, which he felt to be the birthright and the heirloom of every Bri- 
ton wherever British rule prevails. To the cause of constitutional govern- 
ment and British connection, his indefatigable pen was ever devoted. He nailed 
these colours to the mast, and stood by them without fear, hesitation or com- 
promise, to his latest hour. The opposition of a constant and incorruptible ad- 
versary was not forgotten by those who felt no sympathy with his motives, and | 
possessed not the magnanimity to forgive the publicity of their castigation | 
To the hostility of the House of Assembly may be clearly traced and justly 

ascribed his destitution, in November, 1836, of the offices he held in the Dis 

trict of Three Rivers. From that period, almost without interruption, Mr 

Chisholme has continued to edit the Montreal Gazette. His contributions to 

these colums have been characterised by great and varied research by sound 

and uncompromising constitutional principle, by the frank and fearless repudia- 
tion of all speculative theories and new-fangled notions ; accompanied ever by 

the most gentlemanly courtesy towards his contemporaries. In private life, 

Mr. Chisholme was one of the few, who rarely found an enemy, and never lost 
a friend. Those who loved him most, are the least able to parade his amiable 

qualities, in the set phrases with which posterity conventionally endow the 

dead. Their silence will be the best tribute to the modesty of his nature, and 





to the sincerity of their affliction ; and will testify, beyond words, to the extent 
of the loss which we have sustained, both as public journalists, and as admirers 
» | of his private character and intrinsic worth. 





Mr. Aylwin, of Lower Canada, is appointed Solicitor General 
East. Mr. Aylwin has always acted with the liberal or French party 
‘ The Great Western sailed yesterday on her return to Bristol. 
board about forty passengers. 


Canada 


She had on 





Mr. Audubon, the celebrated ornithologist,] we see is in Canada. His great 
work, on the Birds of America, all have heard of ; but he is now engaged in pub 
lishing an edition of the same ona smaller scale, more adapted to general use 
and much less costly in point of expense. To this edition we have frequently 
t | alluded, and always recommended it with much sincerity, for it is every way 
worthy of public favour. His contemplated work on the Quadrupeds of Ame- 
rica will be, judging from the specimens he has shown us, a lasting honor to 
hisname. We see by the papers that he has some of those magnificent 
drawings with him ; they will not fail to command the admiration of all who 
see them, for they exhibit a truth of delineation and vitality of expression that 
h | are truly edmirable. We commend our excellent friend to our editorial brethren 
|. | of the Canadas ; with amiability, sincerity, and simplicity—sure marks 
sj; of true philosophy—he combines a genius, energy, and aptitude for the 
d | beautiful science he has embraced, that places him among the first Natural- 
sts of the present day, 

















All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week 


In short it was the British population of Lower Canada that | until the election. 


See Revised Statutes, vol. Ist, chap. 6th, title 3d, articie 3d, part Ist, page 140. 
Oct. l-ute. 








\ ANTED—A person of respectability to procure subscribers to the EUROPEAN 
newspaper. Apply to Mr. Winsiow, 30 South-street. Sept. 24-tf. 
UsiC AND SINGING.—Miss ELLEN BLUNDELL, having returned to the City, 
begs to inform her Pupils and those Ladies who iutend to receive professional in- 
struction, that she continues to give Lessons in Singing, on the Piano Forte and Guitar, 
either abroad, or at her residence, 114 Waverly Place. 
Miss Blumdell can give the most satisfactory testimonials of her abilities from some 
of the first families in the City. Sept. 17-3t* 
te <a Racine - ~elmantos.s 4 ee , a nda 
ESIRED by an English lady of respectability a situation as governess either as as- 
sistant in a school or in a private family; most respectable references can be given. 
For information address, post paid, J. E. at this office. No objection to accompany a 
family to the South Aug. 27-5t. 
N ENGLISH LADY having resided many years in France wishes to give lessons 
in the French language, also in Music, writing and arithmetic. The terms will 
be moderate any application in person, or by letter, (post paid) at No. 80 Green} 
wich-street. will meet with immediate attention. Sept. 3* 


RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOVL FOR YOUNG LADIES—Stuyvesant 
Place, corner of 8th street and 2d Aveaue,New York.—Mrs. JOHN THAKP LAW 
RENCE & Mrs. COLEY desire to inform their friends and the public, that they have 
united their Establishments ; and that their school for young Ladies, under their joint 
su erintendence, will open at the above-named residence on Monday the 12th of Sep- 
tember next. 
F .rthewr references and the details of theic terms, Mrs. Lawrence and Mrs. Coley 
beg to refer to their prospectus. 
Prospeciuses to be obtained at Swords, Sandford & Co., 152 Broadway ; Carville & 
Co., 108 Broadway ; Roe Lockwood, 41! Broadway. Aug. 6. 


OUNTRY SEAT FOR SaLE,—Situated in the beautiful and healthy Village of 
North Orange, N. J., within three minutes walk of the Railroad jeading to New- 
ark, making about 1 hours ride to the City of New York, enabling a person to visit the 
City daily ai an annua) expense of less than $100, It consists of 23 acres of excellent 
land, neat house, barn, well of excellent water, cistern, a number of superior cherry, 
plum, apple and quince trees, fences in good order, mostly handsome new paling. For 
particulars enquire at this Office. Sept. 17-3t* 


bape gerd MACASSAR OIL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation tor the Hair! 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a biiijliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
0) which are the words * Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. ‘ 

Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freck!es and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itus highly recommended to gentleme:. to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft ard white in the most inclement weather. : 

Rowland’s Odonto is without # rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w. 




















OTTLED PORT WINE—5S0 dozen Royal Factory Port, bottled by the Government 
Factory in Uporto. 
100 dozen Grape Juice Port, a rich and fruity wine. 
20 qr casks fine Port. 
Also, old Cognac Brandy and Jamaica Rum in bottles, for sale by 
July 30-tf. A. BININGER & CO., 141 Broadway. 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTOPY, No. 12 Spruce 

Street, New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic’e of household furniture, without whiclf no 1:oom, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competentjudges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 15 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. ; 

The collection now offered to the publiccomprises every variety everinvented of the 
rea! Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily. and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary trom $7 per pair upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attuched to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street. NY. 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar. 12-if. 








O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR.—Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professor 

of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Conceitina, begs to announce to his friends and 
the public that he has just published hisnew * Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur from its being ¥ ell 
adapted to that instrument, and calculated not only to please but to afford instruction, 
This Rondo with severa] other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Guitar 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst’s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
lessons on the above instruments. Aug. 6-1. 











THE ALBION, 


Is published every Seturdey morning, and sent to all parts of the United States and 
the British provinces of North America. by the Mails of that day. Office. No. 3, Bar 
c ay-street, American Hotel, New York. where all communications, letters, Books, 

ye , are reqdested to be addressed. Sudbscriptiwn, Six dollars per annum, in advance 
J.S. Bartlett 4 J. Paul, Proprietors. 
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